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GERMAN LEGEND IN 


HE legends of a nation have ever 
been a source of inspiration to 
its poets—in fact the two are 

often indissolubly linked, as Tenny- 
son and King Arthur in England, 
Longfellow and Indian lore in 
America, and so on throughout the 
countries of the earth. Perhaps the 
grandest combination of all is the 
mingling of the poetized medizval 
myths and legends of Germany with 
the incomparable music of its great- 
est musician—Wagner. His mighty 
mind, teeming with the rush and roar 
of his own peculiar, tempestuous 
music, instinctively turned to the 
grand and gloomy legends of his 
country, legends replete with strife, 
struggle, violent passions and death. 
The mysticism and tragedy of these 
medizval tales seemed peculiarly 
adapted to the musical genius of 
Wagner, and his treatment of them 
was strikingly appreciative and pic- 
turesque. 

There is a similarity in all the 
legends of the world—Siegfried 
bathed in the dragon’s blood is but 
Achilles dipped in the River Styx 
over again. Each was rendered in- 
vulnerable except in one spot, where 
by accident the magic fluid did not 
touch. With the ancient Greek it 
was his heel, by which his mother 
held him when plunging him in the 
water, which was not bathed, and the 
medizval youth’s one vulnerable spot 
was his shoulder on which a lime leaf 
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happened to drop, thus preventing 
the dragon’s blood from covering 
him completely. Lohengrin and 
Elsa are but a repetition of Cupid 
and Psyche. And is not Wotan, Olym- 
pian Jove with another name? The 
stories are too well known, however, 
to call for much discussion here. 
This article merely intends to touch 
briefly on the operas whose principal . 
characters are reproduced in these 
pages according to the artist’s ideal. 

In his early youth, Wagner learned 
the story of Venus and Tannhauser 
but at the time it struck him as being 
too frivolous for his heavy music. 
Some years later the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the legend were more 
apparent to him and at length he 
evolved the opera bearing that name. 
His employment of the legend was of 
much significance to the stage-at that 
time, although it is one of the least 
complicated of all the Wagner 
operas. The Venus of the opera is 
supposed to typify Holda, the North- 
ern queen of love and beauty, who 
had an enchanted abode in a hollow 
mountain, where all the year round: 
feast and pleasure reigned. Tann- 
hauser, hearing of the great charms of 
Venus and her wondrous palace, en- 
tered the mountain, remaining there 
a whole year, forgetful of his be- 
trothed, the gentle Elizabeth, who 
pined and prayed for him during his 
absence. The first scene of the 
opera, and the picture here .shown, 
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represent the charmed abode of 
Venus. Tannhauser is beginning to 
grow weary of the voluptuous pleas- 
ures which surround him, but the 
queen exerts all her fascinations to 
hold him. Dancing and posing by 
graceful nymphs and_bacchantes, 
feasts, wiles and smiles all are power- 
less to attract him now, for he is 
anxious to return to his pure love, 
Elizabeth. Venus dismisses him, 
warning him, however, that by re- 
maining with her he has lost all 
chance of salvation. Rrought back 
to earth. he meets Wolfram. his un- 
selfish rival, who loves Elizabeth with 
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a pure love and only desires to see 
her happy. Elizabeth is ready to for- 
give Tannhauser, but his voluptuous 
life in the fairy grotto has unfitted 
him for the joys of exalted and holy 
love and a quarrel breaks out among 
the chivalrous knights on account of 
his light esteem of lofty love. He 
journeys on a pilgrimage to Rome 
for absolution, which is refused, the 
pope sternly declaring that there can 
be no more hope of pardon than to 
see his withered staff blossom and 
bear leaves. Heartbroken, Tann- 
hauser makes his wav homeward only 
to meet the bier of fair Elizabeth, who 





VENUS AND TANNHAUSER. 


{(From the opera,of, ‘* Tannhauser.”’) 





WOTAN’S FAREWELL TO BRUNHILDE. 


(From the opera of ‘‘ The Walkyrie.’’) 
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has died of grief. Before his (Tann- 
hauser’s) own death, which occurs 
shortly afterwards, the. pope sends 
him the once withered staff, now blos- 
soming with leaves and flowers, a 
true symbol of the minstrel’s forgive- 
ness. 
The Nibelungen Triology em- 
braces all the other characters here 
represented. The Rhine Maidens, 
the three beautiful nymphs, daughters 
of the Rhinegod, were stationed in 
the river to guard the priceless treas- 
ure of gold there hidden. They dart 
in and out among the jagged rocks, 
singing, and ever watchful over their 
precious Rhinegold, which lighted up 
with its golden gleams the deep, dark 
recesses of their watery home. The 
wondrous ring to be fashioned from 
this gold by one who should be will- 
ing to forego love, will render the 
possessor master of the world. When 
the maidens disporting in the green 
and golden waters carelessly neg- 
lected their vigil, a greedy dwarf 
suddenly snatched the mystic gold, 
bore it away, and hid it in a cave. 
From it the ring and a magic helmet 
are made, the- wearer of which has 
the power to become invisible. & 
Deprived of his ring by Wotan, the 
dwarf hurls a curse upon it and Erda, 
the shadowy earth goddess, reveals 
to Wotan the train of death and 
destruction that will follow the: ring’s 
possessor. The god was not fright- 
ened, but began to summon brave 
mortals to Walhalla, sending his 
eight daughters, the Walkyrie, to 
earth each day to bear away the brav- 
est among those slain in honorable 
warfare. Desiring a son who. will 
assist him in opposing the fate -pre- 
dicted, Wotan assumes human shape 
and takes to wife a mortal woman by 
whom he has two children, Siegmund 
and. Steglinde. Hunding, a hunter, 
discovering their home in the woods, 
Slays the mother and carries away the 
daughter in the absence of Wotan and 
Siegmund. In after years Siegmund 
meets Sieglinde, but knows her not, 
although impelled by some strange 
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influence to rescue her from a forced 
martiage with Hunding. When the 
latter challenges Siegmund to fight, 
Wotan summons Brunhilde, the Wal- 
kyrie, to so direct the battle that Sieg- 
mund, his son, shall be victorious, but 
his jealous wife finally persuades him 
to reverse his directions. Filled with 
compassion for Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde, however, Brunhilde defends him 
in the combat, but Wotan, pursuant 
to his promise to his wife, breaks the 
sword of Siegmund, whom Hunding 
basely’ kills unarmed. For this 
treachery Wotan slays him with a 
‘wrathful glance. Brunhilde has 
snatched up the fainting Steglnde 
on her flying steed; she hides her in 
a deep forest where her son, Sieg- 
fried, is born. Brunhilde is banished 
from Walhalla by Wotan for disobey- 
ing his orders. She is left on the 
mountain bound in the fetters of 
sleep, hedged in by a barrier of fire. 
The man who is brave enough to 
pass through the flames may claim 
her as his bride. Wotan bids her 
farewell and the flames spring up 
about her sleeping form. This is the 
grand climax and ending of the opera 
“Die Walkyrie.” 

Siegfried, the child of the unhappy 
Sieglinde, was born in the cave of the 
dwarf, Mime, and brought up ignor- 
ant of his parentage, for his mother 
died during his infancy. The youth 
knows not the meaning of the word 
fear, and he easily breaks the massive 
swords that the dwarf fashions on his 
anvil. Mime’s ambition is to make a 
sword strong enough for Siegfried to 
slay the giant Fafnir, who is in pos- 
session of the Rhinegold, and magic 
ring. By the aid of the tarnhelmet 
the giant has assumed the shape of 
a monstrous dragon to better guard 
his treasure. Learning from Wotan 
that the only weapon which can 
destroy the monster is the same 
which Siegmund used in his combat 
with Hunding, Siegfried mends the 
broken blade which is now invincible. 
The fight with the dragon is long and 
fierce, but Siegfried is victorious. A 














THE REINE MAIDENS. 
(From the opera of ‘* Rheingold,’”’) 











SIEGFRIED AND THE DRAGON. 


(From the opera of “ Siegfried.’ ) 
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drop of the monster’s blood falling on 
Siegfried’s hand produces a stinging 
sensation, to relieve which he raises 
his hand to his lips. The blood gives 
him the power to understand the 
song of the birds, who tell him to 
take the tarnhelmet and the magic 
ring, also to bathe himself in the 
dragon’s blood to become invulner- 
able. He does so, but unseen by him 
a tiny leaf drifts down upon his 
shoulder, which is the only spot on 
his body untouched by the wonderful 
fluid. Then the birds tell Siegfried 
of Brunhilde sleeping on the moun- 
tain and awaiting the coming of one 
brave enough to breast the flames for 
her. Siegfried rescues her from the 
chain of slumber, and his heroic ap- 
pearance inspires her with a passion- 
ate love. The beautiful duet between 
them closes the opera. 

Although the Nibelungen operas 
are always spoken of as the triology, 
there are really four of them— 
“Rheingold,” “The Walkyrie,” “Sieg- 
fried” and “Gotterdammerung” or 
“Dusk of the Gods.” In the latter 
Brunhilde is separated from Siegfried 
who must go forth to perform the 
tasks which his peculiar gifts impose 
upon him. His various adventures 
compose the action of this opera. A 
potion of forgetfulness is admin- 
istered to Siegfried by the designing 
Gutrune, and he straightway woos 
her, all unmindful of the waiting 
Brunhilde. The Walkyrie, incensed 
by his treatment of her and his per- 
sistent denial of her claims as wife, 
which are owing to the magic potion 
of forgetfulness, betrays to Hagen, 
the half-brother of Gutrune, her 
enemy, the vulnerable spot on Sieg- 
fried’s shoulder. While wandering 
in the wood, near the banks of the 
Rhine, Siegfried is accosted by the 
Rhinemaidens who rise up from the 
water beseeching him to restore to 
them their ring, warning him of its 
fatal influence, but he disdains to fear 
it, and swears he will keep the ring 
to prove the falseness of the proph- 
ecy. The hunting party of which 
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Hagen is one suddenly come upon 
him, and Siegfried tells them of his 
many adventures with the dragon, 
the tarnhelmet and the magic ring. 
Hagen administers the antidote to the 
potion of forgetfulness, and Siegfried 
then remembers his beautiful bride 
whom he has so long neglected. 
Immediately, however, the treacher- 
ous Hagen stabs him from behind, 
and the hero perishes, his last words 
being of the beloved Brunhilde. The 
Walkyrie forgets anger toward the 
dead, and announces her determina- 
tion to perish with him. She directs 
the building of a huge funeral pyre, 
and draws the fatal ring from Sieg- 
fried’s hand. When his body is 
placed upon the pyre, her own hand 
lights the fire. As the flames mount, 
she springs upon her horse and 
dashes into their midst to join her 
dead lover. When the flames die 
down, the river overflows its banks 
and the Rhinemaidens come to re- 
cover their ring. Possessing them- 
selves of the magic gold, they return 
to their watery home, chanting their 
Rhinegold song. A red glow ap- 
pears in the sky, brightening until 
the regions of Walhalla are visible, 
disclosing the gods assembled on 
their shining thrones. Thus ends 
the curse of the ring and the most 
ponderous and wonderful combina- 
tion of myth and music ever written. 

Perhaps the most popular of all the 
Wagner operas is “Lohengrin,” 
which repeats the beautiful legend of 
Cupid and Psyche. The noble 
knight of the swan, the champion of 
Elsa of Brabant, is an _ especially 
attractive figure and the romantic 
story is picturesquely woven by 
Wagner with some of his most ex- 
quisite music, prominent among 
which is the immortal wedding 
march. Although of noble origin, 
Lohengrin warned his wife that he 
could not tell her his true history 
until a year after their marriage, but 
her curiosity would not allow her to 
be silent, and at her first questions 
her mystic husband was again borne 
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away by the same swan that brought 
him to the defense of the helpless 
Elsa. 

“The Flying Dutchman” tells of an 
unhappy wanderer compelled by fate 
for his temerity to sail the seas for- 
ever unless he could find a woman 
who would be faithful until death. 
Senta, who grows to love him pas- 
sionately, drowns herself for his sake, 
thus fulfilling the decree of fate, and 
their two souls enter Walhalla trium- 
phantly. The scenes and music of 
“The Flying Dutchman” are most 
appropriately stormy and tempestu- 
ous, suggestive of wild winds and 
raging waves. The gloom of the 
story is relieved by no ray of light— 
all is grim, tragic and awesome. The 
most typical extract from the opera is 
the weird “Sailor’s Chorus.” 

“Parsifal” treats of the beautiful 
story of the Holy Grail which Tenny- 
son has also sung in his matchless 
verse. As is well known, only the 


pure in heart, soul and body can be- 
hold or rescue the sacred emblem. 
Parsifal, the stainless knight, resist- 
ing all temptation, is awarded this 
blessed privilege. 

“The Master Singer of Nurem- 
berg” is of course Hans Sachs of 
whom our own Longfellow has 
written so charmingly. 

The story of “Tristram and Isolde” 
has also been written by England’s 
great legendary poet, Tennyson. 
This latter day epic of sinful love and 
death is suggestive of the old trage- 
dies of Greece. 

To these beautiful and _ tragic 
legends the German genius wedded 
his wondrous music, perpetuating 
them for all time, and from year to 
year they are promulgated among 
the people of many nations by those 
whom nature has blessed with the 
marvellous gift of song. 


Beatrice Sturges. 
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I]. James Fenimore Cooper. 
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contrast 

could hardly 
be imagined than 
the careers of 
Washington = Irv- 
ing (as set forth 
in the last issue of 
this magazine) and 
that of James 
Fenimore Cooper. 
Both were  dis- 
tinctly pioneers in 
American Letters, 
and both gave the 
young Republic its 
first literary stand- 
ing abroad. Aside 





posterity adds its 
approval to the 
high rank  con- 
temporary appre- 
ciation gave Irv- 
ing, it is beginning 
to question very 
skeptically Coop- 
er’s claim upon its 
enthusiasm. This, 
I take it, is due 
primarily to the 
fact that time and 
overmuch imita- 
tion have worn 
the gloss of nov- 
elty off Cooper’s 
scenes and his 











from their  per- plots and charac- 
sonal claims on ters; and_ sec- 
arcane both PORTRAIT OF COOPER IN 1828. ondarily, to the 

ave gained a per- (From a picture made during his residencejin France. 4 rowin 4 impa- 


manent historical 
niche as innovators upon the leaden 
mediocrity of previous American 
authorship and founders of the 
dynasty of New World literature. 
Here their relationship ends abruptly. 

Where Irving’s success was a par- 
ticularly literary one, Cooper de- 
pended to the minimum on the per- 
ennial delights of style. Where Irv- 
ing was easy, genial and serene, 
Cooper was heavy,and solemn, or dra- 
matic with adventure. The contrast 
carried over into their lives as well. 
Irving led a peaceful existence of re- 
gretful bachelorhood; Cooper, one of 
stormy public quarrel, with a home life 
of early and happy marriage. While 





tience of prolixity 
and moralizing, two cardinal faults of 
Cooper’s. Besides, polish of style is 
quite essential to a long continuance 
in literary prosperity. Style is an 
alcohol to keep fresh and fair the 
flowers and fruits of thought and 
emotion. 

As a stylist Cooper has little to 
commend him. He has indeed much 
that will positively repel the admira- 
tion, and, in consequence, the sym- 
pathy of the reader of romance to-day. 
Yet, to repeat, he is immovable from 
our literary history; and one cannot 
be said to know even the rudiments of 
our Letters, who does not own some 
familiarity with Cooper’s novels. 








PORTRAIT OF COOPER IN 1850. 


(From a daguerreotype by Brady.) 


Peculiarly close is the connection 
between Cooper’s personal life and his 
literary career; the latter took root 
and direction from the former. His 
early days were spent in the very 
wooded regions of the Mohawk where 
the velvet-footed Indians and the un- 
couth trappers of his “Leather-Stock- 
ing Tales” vied in trickery and merci- 
lessness. His slovenly attendance 
upon collegiate study left him slov- 
enly in the management of his stories. 
The six years of seafaring life that 
followed upon his unfinished colleg- 
ing gave him inspiration for “The Pi- 
lot” and the other naval novels that 
were to improve upon the landlub- 
berly Walter Scott and his “Pirate.” 
Marriage with the daughter of bitter 
Tories instilled in him a tolerance for 
British institutions that was very nat- 
urally unpleasing to the Yankee 
heart still bleeding from the second 
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English war upon its liber- 
ties. A stubbornly iras- 
cible nature that brought 
Cooper into uncompromis- 
ing hostility with his neigh- 
bors immediately upon his 
accession to his parental 
estates, drove him later 
into a bitter war with the 
public that has surely no 
parallel among the Curiosi- 
ties of Literature; and 
rendered his whole body 
of later work controversial 
to such an extent as to rob 
it of influence over con- 
temporary art, and of much 
interest for later genera- 
tions. 

Among many mistakes 
of judgment, however, and 
many mistakes of art there 
yet remain descriptions of 
such wonderful beauty as 
to set Balzac raving over 
him as the master of land- 
scape painters in fiction; 
character portrayals’ of 
such vivid felicity as to be 
types and proverbs; inci- 
dents of irresistible thrill 
and vigor; and random bits of art 
and inspiration that must always re- 
main unsmothered by any heaping 
up of faults. These faults the veriest 
tyro will discover; these virtues the 
severest critic cannot evade. 


Cooper was American enough by 
descent to deserve that epithet indeed. 
The first of his line found a very primi- 
tive state of affairs when he got to this 
side of the ocean in 1679. Cooper’s 
own boyhood home was not entirely 
safe from Indian-attack; but it was in 
a high state of cultivation compared 
with the veritably howling wilderness 
his ancestor alighted in. The cen- 
tury since Cooper’s birth has wit- 
nessed still more change, and the de- 
scendants of the New York tribes that 
once made the centre of the State a 
very hornet’s-nest of danger, now 
snore out dreary lives on lazy reser- 














vations, their war-paint and feathers 
changed to “store clothes,” their chief 
terror, not the scalping knife but the 
plow. 

Though Cooper was born in New 
Jersey (at Burlington, September 15, 
1789), he was taken, thirteen months 
later, to the region where the city of 
Cooperstown, New York, now flour- 
ishes and where his father had, shortly 
after the Revolution, come into pos- 
session of thousands of acres of land. 
Ten years later a mansion was fin- 
ished for the family. It was then, and 
long after, the largest private resi- 
dence in that part of the State. It 
overlooked Otsego Lake, which 
served with slight variations for the 
scene of those stirring adventures that 
developed the young Deerslayer into 
the staunch hero of the “Leather- 
Stocking Tales’—a glorious series 
which an Irishman might call a dra- 
matic trilogy in five parts. 

In 1834 this home fell into Cooper’s 
hands and lost little of the prestige it 
had when it entertained such distin- 
guished visitors as the French refugee 
Tallevrand. A hospitable old Quaker 
was Cooper’s father. The mother was 
of Swedish descent. The novelist 
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was the eleventh of twelve children, 
most of whom died long before him. 
His parents named him James, but 
in 1826, at the desire of his grand- 
mother, who wished to preserve a 
family name, he got the Legislature 
to change his last name to Fenimore- 
Cooper. The hyphen he _ soon 
dropped, however. 

The early youth of the novelist fur- 
nished him with unsuspected material 
which he imbibed during the long 
walks he was always addicted to. He 
found huge pathless forests and tradi- 
tion-haunted nooks about the wooded 
banks of Otsego. Into the isolated 
village came strange types of ill- 
sorted humanity. The little town, 
indeed, felt none too secure from the 
possibility of attack from those very 
Indians that came back again to real- 
ity only in the pages this boy was to 
write. 

Cooper’s first instruction was had 
at the village “Academy,” whence he 
went to Albany and drank learning 
from an English tutor of thorough 
classical training and especially thor- 
ough grounding in the classic English 
opinion that the rest of the world is 
quite beneath contempt in any more 





OTSEGO HALL, COOPERSTOWN, COOPER’S HOME FOR MANY YEARS. 
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dignified capacity 
than that of com- 
mercial fertility for 
English _cultiva- 
tion. That Coop- 
er’s real devotion 
to his country 
should have sur- 
vived this and 
other tests speaks 
well for his native 
bent. The death 
of this devoted 
Briton in 1802, 
sent Cooper pack- 
ing off to Yale 
where he entered 
the class of ’06 at 
the sedate age of 
thirteen. Though 
he indulged himself in the mini- 
mum of study and the maximum of 
wandering he managed to keep in 
college for three years. Prof. Louns- 
bury, his biographer, very properly 
observes: “The study of scenery, how- 
ever desirable in itself, cannot easily 
be included in a college curriculum.” 
In his junior year, Cooper indulged 
in a “frolic” that compelled the faculty 
to dispense with his further attend- 
ance. Collegiate training is likely to 
benefit a writer in certain negative 
ways at least, such as conciseness, 
polish and proportion. These quali- 
ties Cooper’s work sadly lacks, though 
his neglect of college advantages may 
have brought out resources not to be 
obtained academically. 

Cooper’s father, a Representative in 
Congress and a prominent Federalist, 
was enraged at the faculty and decided 
to devote his son to the classics of the 
sea. He placed him in the only naval 
academy then available—a thorough 
apprenticeship in the merchant ma- 
rine. 1806, instead of . bringing 
Cooper to his class: commencement, 
saw the beginning of a more con- 
genial six years’ course in navigation. 

He began the year of 1811 by leav- 
ing the navy and entering matrimony. 
A mature bridegroom of twenty- 
one, he led to the altar a blushing 
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A GERMAN PORTRAIT OF COOPER 


MADE ABOUT 1830. 





bride of nineteen. 
Though Cooper 
was always a very 
positive advocate 
of the obedience 
of a wife to her 
lord and master; 
as is usually the 
case, his gentler 
half really swayed 
him to her own 
devices. She was 
the daughter of the 
De Lanceys, a 


family promi- 
nently Tory; in- 
deed some of 


them served in the 
British army. The 
influence of this 
alliance was greatly to temper Coop- 
er’s republicanism and to bring him 
into consequent quarrel with his 
ultra-jingoistic countrymen, whose 
faults he saw now in a new light 
and voiced with an uncompromis- 
ing positiveness that young Amer- 
ica had grown too sick of from hope- 
lessly biased English critics to endure 
from a fellow-citizen. 

After living a while with his wife’s 
father at “Heathcote Hall” in Mamar- 
oneck, now a suburb of New York, 
he rented a cottage in the same village 
and later took a house at Coopers- 
town on a farm. This house was 
burned soon after, and he moved to 
the “Angevine” farm at Scarsdale, 
New York. His dwelling here had 
an imposing position with a fine com- 
mand of Long Island Sound. 
Cooper’s married life was extremely 
happy and his wife, who bore him five 
daughters and two sons, outlived him 
only four months. © One of his daugh- 
ters was Susan Fenimore Cooper, 
well known as a writer. The love of 
nature that was so marked a charac- 
teristic of her father, she inherited. 

Cooper had reached his thirtieth 
year before he thought of authorship. 
One day at “Angevine” he was read- 
ing anEnglish novel aloud to his wife: 
growing disgusted he exploded a 














boast that he could write a better 
novel himself. To prove it he wrote 
“Precaution.” It was badly written 
and badly printed. Worse still, it 
purported to be a storyof English life 
written by an Englishman. It praised 
George III and the nobility and was 
full of that eternal moralizing that is 
so vicious a fault in all Cooper’s work, 
and tends to make virtue odious and 
vice beautiful in the eyes of the perse- 
cuted reader. The heroine is, like 
most of his heroines and most 
of the heroines of that time, chiefly 
remarkable for an amazing lack 
of back-bone and a fondness for 
wilting away in a swoon. 

The English themselves thought 
the book to be written by-an English- 
man, but its success was rather nega- 
tive than positive. Cooper’s friends, 
however, encouraged him to write 
again and take an American subject. 
The result was “The Spy,” based on a 
story told him by John Jay, who was 


| impressed by the good qualities of a 
spy serving under him during the 
Revolution. 


This work may be said to have cre- 
ated itsown demand and to have been 
the first antidote to the sickening 
snobbery of America in matters of fic- 
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tion and literature generally. In a 
short time it reached the then unpre- 
cedented sale of a second edition and 
a third was called for soon after. The 
book was republished in England with 
much success and a French translation 
met with even more favor, a year after 
its American publication. With the 
usual French accuracy in the matter 
of foreign names, it was frequently 
ascribed to Fanny Wright, a woman’s 
rights advocate. The book was 
rapidly translated into all the other 
continental languages. It is probably 
true that no work of fiction has ever 
had so wide a contemporary circula- 
tion. The character of the pedler spy, 
is a study that can be praised without 
reservation. A characteristic bit of 
dramatic power is the terrible scene in 
which Birch is robbed and threatened 
with death by merciless guerrillas 
while his aged father is dying in the 
next room and pleading for a last 
word with his beloved son. Indeed, 
the book was dramatized successfully. 

Altogether the most prosperous pe- 
riod of Cooper’s life ran from 1820 to 
1830 and saw the production of eleven 
novels. In 1823 “The Pioneers” ap- 
peared: this was the first in writing 
and the last in order of the immortal 





THE CHASE THROUGH HELL GATE. 
“The Water Witch,” chapter xxviii. 
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** The limbs stiffened and fell, though the eyes still continued their affectionate and yearning gaze on that countenance 
he had so long loved, and which in the midst of all his long-endured wrongs, had never refused to meet his look of love in 


kindness.” — The Red Rover. 


Leather-Stocking stories. Up to 
noon of the day of publication thirty- 
five hundred copies were sold, a re- 
markable sale for these days, and still 
more wonderful in those. 

Cooper was addicted to what Dry- 
den called “The crime of prefaces,” 
and the introduction ta “The Pio- 
neers” throws down the gauntlet tothe 
critics and opens a long and a famous 
battle. Such warfare is as exhausting 
and futile as a sober attack on a cloud 
of mosquitoes. To silence one is to 
have accomplished nothing and to 
have diminished the enemy to no ap- 
preciable extent. 

In 1824 “The Pilot” began the se- 
ries of sea stories. Cooper was at 
once dubbed “the American Scott” 
with very superficial reason, though 
he once called himself only a chip off 
the old block. Now, his master had 


written a naval story, “The Pirate,” 
which Cooper called the work of a 
landsman, not because it was inac- 
curate, but because it did not take a 
thorough advantage of its opportuni- 
ties. He wrote “The Pilot” to show 
how the thing should be done; and 
showed it. His hero is a rather flat- 
tering portrait of our picturesque 
John Paul Jones. That famous scene 
in which the Pilot guides the frigate 
with amazing niceness through a 
gantlet of storm-beaten shoals is an 
example of Cooper’s superb mastery 
of sea-lore.. It appeases one’s regret 
for his unfinished Yale-tide. 

1825 brought out “Lionel Lincoln,” 
a work prepared with the utmost re- 
search. It has some good battle 
scenes but the fact that it was of psy- 
chological trend explains why Cooper 
should have made a failure of it. This 
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“*The Pathfinder did not stir. He had originally got a position where he might aim with deadly effect through the 






leaves, and where he could watch the movements of his enemies, and he was far too steady to be disconcerted, at a 


moment so critical.””— The Pathfinder. 


failure, however, was gloriously re- 
trieved by a return to the epic of Natty 
Bumpo. “The Last of the Mohi- 
cans” was this year’s novel and it is 
in many respects Cooper’s greatest 
work. The excitement and the power 
are, for him, strangely sustained, and 
the work deserved all of its immense 
and immediate success. This was 
written in Europe, where he resided 
from 1826 to 1833 and found subjects 
to divert him from his proper field 
occasionally. Of this class was his 
partial failure, an Italian story, “The 
Bravo.” Cooper held the sinecure of 
consul at Lyons for two years. He 
afterwards resided in Italy where he 
wrote several books. Like Brown- 
ing, Hawthorne and other writers that 
have once come under the spell of 


Italian skies, he could never quite 
shake it off, or quite subdue memory. 

In France, Cooper had the misfor- 
tune to enter into a controversy with 
regard to the expenditures of the 
American governments. Though he 
thought his attitude was the patriotic 
one it did not satisfy the people at 
home. This was the beginning of his 
unpopularity. As in his fight with the 
critics, numbers did not dismay 
Cooper and he entered upon a merry 
war of United States vs. Cooper and 
Cooper vs. United States, that made 
him seem to his countrymen a more 
bitter enemy than any of the sharp- 
penned travelers that had ever abused 
its hospitality. Cooper has been 
called “an aristocrat by birth and a 
democrat by conviction.” At this late 





day it seems certain that he was actu- 
ated by a profound love for the coun- 
try as a whole and a profound con- 
tempt for it in detail. He used fiction 
as his weapon in the fight and gave 
unflattering pictures of American life, 
which it galled the Yankees to believe, 
the foreign world would accept as 
faithful photographs of our much-ma- 
ligned manners. 

While one cannot deny that this 
controversy was ruination almost en- 
tire to Cooper’s art as well as to his 
popularity, it is impossible to with- 
hold admiration from the stern old 
hero, simply dauntless in holding his 
course to what he thought the right 
tack in spite of a very hurricane of 
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** * Morda int is what you call my given name,’ I answered, disdaining deception, ‘and Littlepage—.’ The hand of 
the Indian was suddenly placed on my mouth, stopping further utterance.” — 7he Chainbearer. 











abuse. His own words show the pur- 
ity of his motives in this matter, when 
he writes to a friend: 


“This controversy was not of my seek- 
ing; for years have I rested under the 
imputations that these persons have 
brought against me, and I now strike a 
blow in behalf of truth, not from any 
deference to a public opinion that in my 
opinion has not honesty enough to feel 
much interest in the exposure of duplicity 
and artifice; but that my children may 
point to the fact, with just pride, that 
they had a father who dared to stem 
popular prejudice in order to write truth.” 


On his return from Europe he 
found that the good citizens of Coop- 
erstown had deigned to appropriate 
to their own uses certain parts of his 
estates. In a very proper desire to 











my heart.””—Miles Wallingford. 


hold what was his own, he informed 
his fellow-villagers that his grounds 
were not a commons, whereupon they 
held indignation meetings and pro- 
posed to defy “one Cooper.” A local 
paper printed a report with certain 
aspersions of its own upon Cooper’s 
character. He demanded retraction, 
failing which, he sued for libel. The 
matter spread through other news- 
papers of the country owing to 
Cooper’s fame, and each journal 
added a little vitriolic salad dressing 
of its own. As fast as Cooper de- 


manded retraction he was refused, and 
in a very leisurely way he proceeded 
to sue the combined press of the whole 
United States. 
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“* A shout burst forth from Marble’s throat, and a sight met my eyes that caused the blood to rush in a torrent through 


The editors first made monumental 
fun of the silly Mr. Cooper; then 
changed this to vilification and later 
to very amiable paternal advice to the 
effect that he was really hurting him- 
self by winning all these suits. Cooper 
pleaded most of his cases in person. 
With rare learning and acuteness, 
though he was pitted against the best 
legal ability of the country he won 
case after case until, though the in- 
dividual awards were generally small, 
the total was large enough to sober 
the minds of the festive editorial crew. 
In fact, by 1843, the ten years’ war 
resulted in placing a practical quie- 
tus upon the American press, among 
the conquered being Thurlow Weed, 
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‘‘ The hunter himself was stretched on the earth before a headstone of white marble, pushing aside with his fingers 


the long grass that had already sprung up from the luxuriant soil around its base, apparently to lay bare the inscription.” 


— Lhe Pioneers. 


Park Benjamin and Horace Greeley. 

So embittered were the people 
against Cooper that even the adver- 
tisement he got thus did not save his 
books from a great decrease in sales. 
In 1839 appeared his “Naval His- 
tory,”a remarkably just work embody- 
ing a vast amount of study. It was 
too impartial to please either Ameri- 
caor England. The ill reception this 
last work received was the severest 
blow of all to Cooper and he wished 
that he had burned it in manuscript. 
From 1840 to 1845 appeared “The 
Pathfinder” and “The Deerslayer,” 
two of his best works. These finished 
the Leather-Stocking series. 

In 1842 he became a regular con- 
tributor to Graham’s Magazine. In 


1845 “Satanstoe” was _ published. 
Though a fine picture of New York 
life in the eighteenth century, it seems 
to have attracted little attention. The 
rest of his novels show failing powers, 
many of them being written to recoup 
losses from cotton speculations and 
from a retaliatory change in the Eng- 
lish copyright law. In 1850 his last 
work was a failure, a dismal comedy 
that ran three nights in New York. 
In 1851 his old vigor began to break. 
In July he was confirmed as a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal church. The 
14th of September he was dead. The 
15th would have been his sixty-second 
birthday. 

In spite of the unpopularity he had 
won while alive his death showed his 




















country what a loss it had suffered 
and memorial services were held, in 
which Daniel Webster, Washington 
Irving and William Cullen Bryant 
took part. Cooper lies buried in the 
grounds of Christ’s church at Coop- 
erstown. His estate was found to be 
in such condition that it was neces- 
sary to sell part of the two hundred 
acres which he called “The Chalet,” 
and where he spent much of his time 
as a gentleman farmer, upon the 
banks of the Otsego Lake he had 
made so famous and had so loved. 
A critical estimate of Cooper’s work 
is one of contradictions. Like Words- 
worth, he attained a sublimity of 
amateurishness along with a _ sub- 
limity of pure genius. His moraliz- 
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“t's far easier to call names than to hit a buck on the spring, but the cretur came by his end from a younger hand 
than either yours or mine, as I said before.’” — The Pioneers. 


ing, his elongated introductions, his 
slipshod repetitions and digressions, 
his elaborated truisms and certain for- 
tunately impossible characters annoy 
the reader almost beyond endurance. 
And yet there are his noble interpre- 
tations of the limitless forests of this 
great continent; his thrilling sea- 
scenes, and his enthralling plots. It 
is common talk that he idealized his 
Indians unnaturally, but, beyond cer- 
tain poetic licenses, a real knowledge 
of the Indian’s thought and speech 
will leave little ground for cavil in this 
direction. 

That Cooper’s savages were in- 
clined to be verbose and to indulge 
in moralizing, is a fault they share 
with the hunters and all the other 
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The poetical speech 
of these bookish red- 
skins is not so impos- 
sible. The race is not 
a race of dullards, and 
its language abounds 
in ideas of exquisite 
imagery, as is proved 
by translating almost 
any of the proper 
names we have kept. 
A line from one of 
their songs about the 
red-winged blackbird 
has been translated, 
“In thy wings are the 
footsteps of morning,” 
which is to me one of 
the finest metaphors 
in ‘or out of literature, 
suggesting and _ sur- 
passing, Homer’s re- 
iterated “rose-fin- 
gered Dawn.” Cooper 
has not made his 
Indians altogether 
noble, by any means. 
He has made them as 
crafty, as treacherous, 
as merciless, as their 
ELLIOT’S PORTRAIT OF COOPER, TAKEN SHORTLY worst detractors have 

BEFORE HIS DEATH. done. He has _ not 
failed to credit them 





characters of an author 
whose dialogue is only in 
exceptional places lifelike. 
But, cancelling this com- 
mon factor in all Cooper’s 
people, his Indian will not 
be found so untrue to life as 
certain hasty critics say. 
“Mark Twain,” for one, 
does not approve of “Lo!” 
as he moves about Otsego. 
Indeed, he compares him 
unfavorably with a wooden 
cigar-store Indian. But mt TT 
= bers we _ know, . © bi mn pata” 

stye in reservations or Ha ea lll wr) 
driven to an extremity of 4 REE care iat : 
resistance, is not the Indian 
of Cooper’s days, when 
there was a whole free 
continent back of him. COOPER’S GRAVE AT COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
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with certain better sentiments as well. 
On the whole, he has been as just as 
he could, and it is to be noted that he 
knew the Indian from personal inves- 
tigation, and was always ready to 
meet criticism on his conception of 
them with arguments gleaned from 
his acquaintance with them. 

As a pioneer in certain features of 
life in the New World, he must be 
accepted as an immortal. Balzac’s 
rhapsody is worth bearing in mind, 
especially as coming from a great 
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master of fiction and from a nation 
not over-reverent of American litera- 
ture. He said of the “Pathfinder”: 
“It is beautiful, it is grand; its inter- 
est is tremendous. Never did the art 
of writing tread closer upon the art 
of the pencil. This is the school of 
study for literary landscape-painters. 
If Cooper had succeeded in the paint- 
ing of character to the same extent 
that he did in the phenomena of na- 
ture, he would have uttered the last 
word of our art.” Rupert Hughes. 
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LATEST PORTRAIT OF BISHOP TAYLOR. 


From photogiaph by Cox, N. Y., with fac-simile_of signature. 








WILLIAM TAYLOR, MISSIONARY BISHOP. 


T the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, last 

May, a remarkable scene was wit- 
nessed. On the floor, addressing the 
assembled delegates from all parts of 
the world, stood the Chairman of the 
Committee on Episcopacy, Dr. Buck- 
ley, presenting a report which de- 
clared that William Taylor, Bishop of 
Africa, had become “ineffective.” On 
the platform among the Bishops sat 
an aged man watching with keen and 
flashing eye the scene, but saying not 
one word. His manifest physical 
feebleness seemed to render the action 
wise to the assembled delegates. A 
great work was under the control of 
Bishop Taylor and if it was to be con- 
served for the Church his successor 
must be speedily inducted. Bishop 
Hartzell was elected. He was called 
to the platform and advancing toward 
the venerable man was greeted by him 
with fatherly benediction. A wave 
of intense feeling spread over the 
assembly and the scene will never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
Since that time Bishop Taylor has 
transferred to Bishop Hartzell, so far 
as possible, all his legal powers and 
privileges, but the papers tell us that 
this same man who had been laid 
aside as “ineffective” through the in- 
firmities of age has just taken a 
steamer and returned to Africa on an 
evangelistic tour among the Kaffirs, 
to whom he preached many years 
ago. This mingled obedience and 
independence is characteristic of one 
of the most marvelous men and ex- 
traordinary lives of recent times. 
Bishop Taylor was born of Presby- 
terian parents in Rockbridge County, 
Virginia. He had never seen a 
Methodist or heard of their preaching 
until he was twelve years of age. 
His parents then joined the Metho- 
dist church. He was converted in 
his twentieth year, and through his 


talents was soon called upon to 
preach. In early life, he says that he 
suffered from dyspepsia, and was “as 
lean as a pelican in the wilderness.” 
Called out into rough frontier work 
he speedily gained a reputation among 
the mountaineers. His method of 
securing their hearts is illustrated by 
the following incident. When a 
farmer desired to clear the forest, the 
men for many miles came by invita- 
tion and rolled the logs into great 
heaps so they could be burned. One 
day coming upon such a gathering 
he rode up to the edge of the clearing, 
hitched his horse and picking up a 
handspike went to work, and showed 
much strength and skull in putting the 
big logs just where they were wanted. 
The mountaineers eyed him and 
talked about him in undertones, 
wondering who he might be. When 
all was finished Mr. Taylor an- 
nounced that the young preacher sent 
to that circuit by the Bishop would 
preach in the chapel that night. He 
told them to get through with their 
suppers as quickly as possible and to 
come and hear him. They asked him 
if he were the preacher; to which he 
said, “Come and see.” Then began 
an expression of their opinions: “If 
he is as good in the use of the Bible 
as he is with the handspike he’ll do.” 
“He is the boy for the mountaineers.” 
“He don’t belong to your Miss 
Nancy, soft handed, kid glove gentry.” 
In that afternoon he gota grip on the 
people more than equivalent to six 
months’ hard preaching. 

In 1845 he was admitted to the 
Baltimore Conference. Rev. Brown 
Morgan, his Presiding Elder, in rec- 
ommending him said, “He is a young 
man whom the sun never finds in 
bed,” and Bishop Soule who presided 
arose and said, “Mark my words, 
brethren, you will hear from that 
young man again.” And so the 
whole world has. 
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BISHOP WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


From a photograph taken about 1891. 


His life was crowded with the rough 
and tumble incidents of frontier 
preaching. A giant in strength, he 
commanded the respect of those who 
valued strength. Once a_ class 
leader, a man of great physical pro- 
portions and powers, teased him in 
the presence of the family and a few 
guests to wrestle with him. He said, 
“Brother Taylor, I save come 
throw you down,” aiid wiih that, pin- 
ning both arms in his enivrace, he 
threw him down in the presence of 
the company. The young minister 
got up and said, “Well, brother, if 
nothing else will satisfy your curiosity 
you may take your hold and give me 
mine and we will see how the game 


MISSIONARY BISHOP. 


will go.” This time the 
class leader speedily meas- 
ured his length and was 
thoroughly satisfied. 

In 1849 Bishop Waugh 
called William Taylor to 
him and urged him to go 


to California, then just 
opened, to preach the 
Gospel. Without a mo- 


ment’s hesitation Mr. Tay- 
lor accepted the call. The 
Bishop told him to go 
home and consult his wife. 
He went to the parsonage 
and said, “Bishop Waugh 
wants to send us as mis- 
sionaries to California. 
What do you think of 
that?” There were many 
difficulties in the way, but 
his wife ran upstairs and 
in a few moments returned 
with shining face and said, 
“Yes, I'll go with you to 
California.” Her husband 
asked her, “How did you 
settle the question so 
quickly?” She replied, “I 
went upstairs and kneeled 
down and_ said, ‘Lord, 
Bishop Waugh wants to 
send us to California. 
Thou knowest, Lord, that 
I don’t want to go and 
can see no possible way 
to get there, but all things are 
possible with thee and if it is thy 
will to send us to California give me 
the desire to go.’ Ina second or two 
he filled and thrilled my whole being 
with a desire to go to California.” 
The question was settled and the 
forty-eight years of wonderful mis- 
sionary work by William Taylor was 
begun. From that day on no ob- 
stacle stood in his way. The Mis- 
sionary Secretaries wrote that there 
was such sickness on the Isthmus of 
Panama that it was undesirable for 
the missionaries to start. Mr. Taylor 
searched among the ships, found one 
ready to sail, but was informed there 
was no room, but on the next day 
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received word from the agent that a 
family, embarked as passengers, had 
withdrawn; he took passage and 
promptly started. It was but an il- 
lustration of his promptitude and 
independence. 

In 1849 they arrived on the north 
beach of San Francisco Harbor. 
He could find no Methodists and no 
ministers. On asking, “Are there 
any Gospel ministers and churches in 
California?” one told him, “We had 
one preacher but preaching don’t pay 
here so he quit and went to gambling. 
There was a church in town, but it 
has been converted into a jail.” 
Some one whispered to him that Mr. 
Taylor was a minister and had the 
materials for a church aboard. “I 
advise you,” he said, “to sell the 
church for you can make nothing out 
of it as a church, but you can sell the 
materials for $10,000.” Gathering a 
few Methodists together the mission- 
ary built a home and began the seven 
years of wonderful work at San Fran- 
cisco. Among the gamblers and 
steamboat men; among merchants 
and miners; outcasts, mobs and 
saloons the intrepid missionary 
labored. The Sabbath day was the 
day for general business and settling 
up of bills. In the turmoil of frontier 
life many incidents of hardship and 
interest occurred. 

In the city was a hospital, a depot 
of death, where the first adventurers 
of California, young men stricken 
down by the hand of disease, were 
cast out and left to perish. Into this 
promiscuous mass of sick and dying 
of all nations and creeds the heroic 
missionary went and many a dying 
man received comfort and consola- 
tion at his hands. 


the work of “Judge Lynch.” Ro: 


and wicked as were the mass of Cai-— 


fornia miners they always displayed 
good qualities. Bishop Taylor tells 
of “a fellow at Smith’s Flat who to 
gratify a secret passion of his own tied 
a chicken and put it alive on the fire 
and cooked it for his dinner. The 
thing was made known in the town 


He often witnessed - 
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and the miners immediately called a 
meeting and unanimously passed a 
resolution to the effect that the 
chicken roaster’s presence was no 
longer desired in that camp and that 
fifteen minutes be given him, after 
due notice from the Committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, for his dis- 
appearance fromthose digging's, never 
more to return.” And yet “Judge 
Lynch” always acted after trial. A 
stranger called late one evening at 
the cabin of a miner who had his wife 
with him, saying he was a poor trav- 
eler and had been unfortunate in 
business. The miner and his wife 
pitied the poor stranger, took him in 
and gave him the best they had. The 
next morning the miner had occasion 
to go away a few miles. When he 
was out of sight the stranger mur- 
dered the woman and proceeded to 
rob the house. Before he got through 
the miner returned and raised the 
alarm. The murderer was caught 
and tried. A meeting of miners was 
called and a judge appointed, wit- 
nesses examined and the guilt of the 
criminal proven. The mass meeting 
voted him guilty and the judge de- 
cided that the criminal should have 
fifteen minutes to prepare for death, 
and he was promptly hung. 

In California’s worst days William 
Taylor, and other ministers, were per- 
mitted to preach in bar rooms, gam- 
bling saloons, public thoroughfares 
or wherever they wished without hin- 
drance or disturbance. At the close 
of seven years the great financial 
panic of 1856 swept the Pacific coast. 
Much of the church property secured 
by William Taylor was lost. He de- 
cided to return to the old States to try 
and secure funds to repair the loss, 
and during the years ’58, ’59 and ’60 
made a gospel and evangelical tour 
through the Eastern States and Can- 
ada. Everywhere he was met by 
great crowds and many professed 
conversion. While at Peterborough, 
Canada, he was the guest of a Dr. 
Brown who told him of the wonder- 
ful colonies rising in Australia and 
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urged him to take an evangelizing 
tour. His family returned to Cali- 
fornia ancl Mr. Taylor took passage, 
via England, for Australia. A brief 
tour was made of the Holy Land and 
in 1863 he ieft from Suez on the 
steamer Mooltan for Melbourne. He 
paid 120 pounds for passage, “includ- 
ing liquors.” Mr. Taylor protested, 
saying, “I am a total abstainer and 
protest against paying such a sum for 
no value received.” The reply was, 
“We have our rates and I am not at 
liberty to change them. You can 
drink or not as you choose.” Many 
of the passengers desired to hear Mr. 
Taylor preach, but the captain of the 
ship positively refused. His tour in 
Australia was marked by great evan- 
gelistic success, awakening great 
interest, and considerable opposition 
on the part of some men. Charles 
Yatman, the well known evangelist, 
recently visited Australia and found 
more than fifty ministers in the Wes- 
leyan Church who were converted 
under the preaching of William Tay- 
lor. While in Australia Mr. Taylor 
learned of the wonderful opportunity 
for evangelization in India and deter- 
mined that he would take India in on 
his route home to California. In the 
meantime his family had arrived at 
Sidney and after four years absence 
he was reunited to them. 

On his way to India he stopped at 
Cape Colony, Africa, and entered 
again upon an evangelistic tour. He 
desired to preach to the Kaffirs and 
passed among them like a flame of 
fire. The remarkable results follow- 
ing his preaching, through interpret- 
ers, are still visible after the lapse of 
thirty years. His extraordinary in- 
fluence was also felt by the higher 
and educated white colonists, many of 
whom entered upon a religious life. 

In 1866 he returned again to Eng- 
land and entered into evangelistic 
work, making a tour through the 
West India Islands and through Brit- 
ish Guinea. Thence he passed on to 
his longed-for evangelistic tour in 
India. Preaching in the missionary 
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stations of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church he speedily became interested 
in the Eurasians, and going beyond 
the ecclesiastical boundaries, founded 
a self-supporting mission in India 
composed of newly converted Euro- 
pean residents, East Indians, Parsees, 
Hindoos and Mohammedans. It re- 
quired more than 5,000 miles of travel 
to visit the organized self-supporting 
centres of the work founded by Mr. 
Taylor in Bombay, Bengal and 
Madras. By the proceeds of his 
books he supported his family, paid 
his own sea traveling expenses and 
bore the expense of planting missions 
and developing resources for their 
support. 

In 1872 he petitioned the General 
Conference to organize an Annual 
Bombay Conference, but they could 
not comprehend the idea of a man 
laying the foundations of a Confer- 
ence in a heathen country in the short 
space of three months and the peti- 
tion was ignored. Undeterred and un- 
dismayed William Taylor proceeded 
in the organization of his work and 
the pushing of his plans until finally 
the work was accepted by the Church 
and to-day there are over 100,000 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India, a large number of 
whom are in the territory pioneered 
by Bishop Taylor. 

When this work was established, 
the energy of the Bishop sought a 
new field in South America and in 
1877 he started for that continent. 
On the eve of his departure a gentle- 
man said, “Mr. Taylor, what is your 
address now?” He replied, “I am 
sojourning on the globe at present, 
but don’t know how soon I shall be 
leaving.” With his usual sagacity 
Mr. Taylor saw that the methods of 
work in South America must be 
varied from those in other lands and 
he bent all his energies to the suc- 
cessful establishment of schools 
which should be self-supporting as 


educational institutions, and yet 
centres of evangelistic power. He 
belted the continent establishing 
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BISHOP TAYLOR AND CHAPLAIN (NOW BISHOP) MCCABE. 


From a photograph taken May, 1888, at the time the General Conference was in session in New York, 


Rev. Dr, A. J, Kynett of Philadelphia, through whose courtesy THE PETERSON MaGazinE publishes this photograph, 
writes that when Chaplain McCabe (then Missionary Secretary) handed him this picture he said: ‘ Do you see that?” 
Doctor Kynett replied that he did, and noted the expression of countenance. There had been some sharp criticism of 
Bishop Taylor and his work, and Chaplain McCabe said: ‘‘ You see I am standing behind the Bishop?”” Doctor Kynett 


replied ‘* Yes.” 


many stations and meeting with 
varied experiences. At Callao, Peru, 
his life was in imminent peril from a 
party of drunken soldiers who had 
started out after thieves and were 
determined to kill somebody. Only 
the coolness and strength of the 


** Very well,” answered the Chaplain, “‘ That’s what I intend to do.” 


Bishop, who grasped the gun of one 
of the soldiers who was about to 
shoot, preserved his life, and that of 
his brother. 

In 1882 the General Missionary 
Committee of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church demanded that the mis- 
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sions should be resigned to the Mis- 
sionary Society, or all missionaries in 
South America, connected with an- 
nual conferences, would have to re- 
turn to their conferences or “locate” 
as laymen. At the time William 
Taylor was a member of the South 
India Conference, the father and 
founder of the work. He promptly 
“located” and proceeded to Peru and 
Chili by the first steamer. When the 
General Conference of 1884 met, Mr. 
Taylor, to his surprise, found himself 
elected a lay delegate from the South 
India Conference and this after forty- 
two years of ministerial service. At 
this Conference the question of the 
evangelization of Airica came up for 
solution. For fifty years the Church 
had maintained a mission in Liberia; 
two colored Bishops, Roberts and 
Burns, had been sent out, but there 
had been very little progress. The 
venerable Dr. Curry had long treas- 
ured a desire to see a colored man 
on the Board of Bishops and thought 
he saw the opportunity and the man. 
He moved the election of a Mission- 
ary Bishop for Africa and nominated 
his man. Another colored man was 
nominated and seconded. Then Dr. 
Olin, of the Wyoming Conference, 
arose and said, “I think when a 
Bishop for Africa is to be seriously 
considered all minds. must instinctively 
turn to the man, the only man, God’s 
man, for that place. I refer to Wil- 
liam Taylor.” The proposition came 
like a flash of lightning out of a clear 
sky and an irresistible storm of en- 
thusiasm and tide of approval swept 
Bishop Taylor into the field with the 
commission, “Turn him loose in 
Africa.” 

Bishop Taylor accepted the posi- 
tion, only stipulating that his project 
of self supporting missions should not 
be interfered with. With statesman- 
like eye he seized upon the mighty 
Congo River with its 11,000 miles of 
navigable waters and 20,000,000 peo- 
ple on its banks, as a promising field 
and then arranged for a ct:ain of mis- 
sionary stations, running across Africa 
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from Angola. His plan was to open 
missionary stations, securing good 
healthy sites and good lands for agri- 
cultural purposes and simple indus- 
tries. In connection with them he 
established nursery stations for the 
purpose of separating from heathen-- 
ism the little children before they be- 
came heathen. His philosophy was 
expressed in these words, “The best 
material for evangelizing agency in 
Africa is the raw material and the best 
place for its development is where it 
was born. Already the Lord is indi- 
cating his chosen vessels among our 
converted natives who will surpass in 
Gospel effectiveness those who dug 
them out of heathenism.” Appealing 
to the Church he said: 

“Our great American Methodist 
armies, under marching orders from 
God, are compassing the globe, pro- 
claiming the Gospel to every creature 
—till they meet the black man. If 
he were a white man, instead of de- 
pending upon a few pioneer mission- 
aries to rescue two hundred million 
souls, would we not go into Africa 
with Jesus and obey his command re- 
gardless of color? One of two things 
requires to be done, either for God to 
make him white, or for us, at least so 
far as our Gospel mission to every 
creature is concerned, to ignore color 
lines and obey the divine command to 
tell the glad news to every member of 
the human family, beginning at home. 
All I ask for Africa is that in our mis- 
sionary work we do for blacks all that 
we would if they were white.” 

Many stations have been founded 
and great good has been done. 
Others may follow in the years to 
come and take up the work in detail 
of reaching the two hundred millions 
of Africans, but they will follow along 
the strategic lines marked out by the 
eagle glance of this great missionary. 
Through all the life of Bishop Wil- 
liam Taylor there has stood out, so as 
to be recognized, a single hearted 
devotedness of purpose which has 
never asked and never refused an ap- 
pointment of duty. His power over 
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prince and slave alike has resided in 
an unquestioning faith in God, and 
Christ, and mankind. He has been 
among the first to dispel the idea that 
Africa is unsuited for the white man. 
He was advised to avoid exposure to 
the sun or night air and to lay in a 
plentiful supply of drugs and liquors. 
He answered by taking his hoe and 
going into the garden and laboring 
as other men, welcoming the free air 
of Heaven by day or night. A life of 
reasonable physical activity has pre- 
served him in his journeys of hun- 
dreds of miles on foot. Everywhere 
he has traveled, whether in the jungle 
or in the luxuries of civilization, he 
has carried a small marble pillow 
which absorbs the heat from his head 
and renders quiet rest possible. And 
now, after forty-seven years since he 
embarked on his first missionary 
voyage, years in which he _ has 
preached the Gospel in the mining 
camps of California, among the 
forests of Africa, in the bazars of 
India, on the island continent of Aus- 
tralia and the semi-civilized com- 
munities of South America, he re- 
turns to Africa where thirty years ago 
1,200 colonists and 7,000 Kaffirs pro- 
fessed conversion. Characteristically 
enough he goes not as a passenger, 
but as the assistant purser of the 
steamer, Wilcannia, shipping as an 
employee because the rules of the 
Company forbade the taking of pas- 
sengers. 

Years ago when he went to In- 
dia old missionaries inquired, “Have 
you studied the many religions of the 
East, are you versed in their Holy 
books?” “No,” was the reply, “but 
I know the man himself and my mes- 
sage is to him.” After the last 
General Conference, and ‘on the verge 
of this new voyage undertaken at 
seventy-six years of age, the man 
whom the Church in ecclesiastical as- 
sembly deemed technically “ineffec- 
tive” on account of his age and feeble 
frame, said, “As to my future I can 
only say that I am in the hands of 
my divine Father, and am entirely 
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subject to him. “The steps of a good 
man are ordered of the Lord.’ I 
have verified the truth of that prom- 
ise, especially in spiritual work, first, 
in a divine selection of my field of 
Gospel work; second, a divine call 
to the field assigned to me; third, a 
divine empowerment to work and to 
witness and to win souls. When in 
the rank and file of itinerant Method- 
ist ministers I always received my ap- 
pointment from God, through the 
bishop presiding over my Conference. 
When in the open field of world-wide 
evangelistic work, I received my ap- 
pointment from God by direct in- 
ternal light and leading, and by ex- 
ternal providential indications, and in 
regard to my field of ministerial ser- 
vice, I never was misled nor mis- 
taken in my divine leading. What- 
ever the intermediate agency in- 
volved, I accepted the action of the 
late General Conference as from God, 
and from that very dav my evan- 
gelizing field of thirty years ago in 
South Africa was laid upon my heart, 
and a train of external pointers, in- 
cluding a commodious steamer in 
readiness to convey me direct from 
New York to Cape Town, settled the 
question. Why such haste? To get 
the work well under way before the 
wet season shall flood the country. 
How long will Ibe gone? As long as 
the pillar of cloud and of fire con- 
tinues to lead the way. If God 
should give mé ten thousand Kaffirs 
I will be ready to rest; and the best 
place to rest is in the ‘house not 
made with hands.’” 

Is it any wonder that in this com- 
mercial age of materialism the record 
of so wonderful a life of zeal, con- 
secration and enthusiasm should be 
an inspiration to those who believe 
in the triumph of Christianity? In 
the long roll of devoted Christian 
missionaries few names will shine 
with brighter lustre than that of the 
Virginia mountaineer, the California 
evangelist, the apostle of four conti- 
nents. In the coming century, as the 
traveler hastens by rail from Egypt 
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through five thousand miles to Cape Church and civilized community shall 
Town, or ascends in palatial steamers be planted, there will the name of 
the mighty waters of the mighty this wonderful man be held in loving 
Congo, wherever the Christian remembrance. 


Alpha G. Kynett. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE VARIEGATED ROSE. 


OWN the garden path, where the pale moonlight 
Like the ghost of the day reposes, 
Why comes now my Lady of York to-night 
To her bower all white with roses? 

No red rose of Lancaster e’er blossomed there 

Save one that her lover has twined in her hair, 

In the joy of her presence he little may care 

That a ruthless foe opposes. 


On a slumberous couch of fleecy cloud 
The moon in the west is dying, 
O’er her wan face drawing its mist-woven shroud 
While the night winds are mournfully sighing: 
The white, pallid roses stand out in the gloom 
And fill all the air with their heavy perfume 
Like the faint stifled breath of a funeral room 
Where the silent dead are lying. 


They stand ’neath the bower and softly he pleads 
That she grant of her love a token. 

In her cheeks’ sweet confusion her answer he reads 
Ere yet the words she had spoken; 

She twines with the red rose a floweret white 

As a pledge that forever, in war’s despite, 

The white rose and red will together unite 
In ties that shall never be broken. 


The yew-trees nod softly, like mourners asleep 
And the moonbeams are fainter waning, 

He sees not the shadows that stealthily creep 
Near and yet nearer gaining, 

Ha! what is that flash, in the glimmering light? 

’Tis the quick deadly thrust of a rapier bright 

And he falls in death by the roses white, 

His life’s blood their petals staining. 





And the lady died, so the story goes, 
Ere that doleful night had ended, 

But still to this day in the fateful rose 
The crimson and white are blended: 

And the dew-drops upon it at morn, ’tis said, 

Are the tears that her sorrowing eyes have shed, 

When to wash from its petals the blood-stained red 
Her spirit to earth has descended. 

Eugene Barry. 





























“The coffee-house was the Londoner’s 
house, and those who wished to find a 
gentleman, commonly asked, not whether 
he lived in Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, 
but whether he frequented the ‘Grecian’ 
or the ‘Rainbow.’ ” 


ANY are the persons, even in 
this practical age, who delight 
to live imaginatively in those 

ancient times. To us, the history of 
old London life possesses a peculiar 
and fascinating charm. As we 
closely study those jolly old English 
poets, and see what happy-go-lucky 
lives they led, what innocent carous- 
als they indulged in, what delicious 
feasts they partook of, what merry 
songs they sang, what jests and bril- 
liant repartee ever proceeded from 
them, we heartily wish that we had 
lived in their time or that they were 
living with us now. 

From the time of Edward III to 
Queen Victoria—from Chaucer to 
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Tennyson—the poets and dramatists, 
with shouts of merriment and 
snatches of song, made ring the walls 
of those old coffee-houses and inns. 
Of all places, Eastcheap was most 
noted for pranks and merry doings. 
From thence, in the silence of the 
night, issued the singing of the gal- 
lants from the tavern as they ca- 
reened homeward with more wine 
than wits in their pates, some of 
them, for the sake of diversion, 
screaming “fire!” “murder!” “help!” 
until the whole neighborhood was in 
an uproar. Chief among the fre- 
quenters of those rendezvous were 
Chaucer and Selden; Chapman, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher; grand old 
Shakespeare; “rare Ben Jonson” and 
blind Milton; the tragic Otway; 
Randolph and Drvden; the unfortu- 
nate but brilliant Goldsmith; humor- 
ous Jerrold; Charles Dickens and 
Tennyson. 

















TALBOT INN, BOROUGH. 


The Old “* Tabard,” scene of Chaucer’s ‘* Canterbury Tales.” 
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“Souls of poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern?” 


Most famous of all Elizabethan 
taverns was the Mermaid in Cheap- 
side. Sir Walter Raleigh evidently 
found time *mid his multifarious du- 
ties to “eat, drink and be merry”; for 
it is said he established this jovial 
Mermaid Club. The tavern, with its 
famous porch in the centre, had case- 
ments from the ground floor, project- 
ing into the street farther than the 
ordinary, with quaint carvings round 
about them. A huge sign over the 
door represented a mermaid in the 
sea. The great chimney-piece inside 
was elaborately carved with all man- 
ner of foliage and griffins’ heads, and 
the tapestry was worked with rude 
designs descriptive of the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. We are in- 
debted to some excellent English 
author for a glimpse of the happy 
hours spent there. Here is a choice 
bit: 


“Come with me to the Mermaid,” 
said Sir Walter Raleigh to his secretary; 
“I wish you to meet certain friends of 
mine, in whose society I doubt not you 
will find infinite pleasure.” Upon arriv- 
ing,—being joined by Beaumont, Selden 
and Fletcher at the entrance,—the whole 
party moved on through the spacious 
doorway with its fantastic carvings, pass- 
ing a fat landlady in the passage who left 
off scolding a “drawer” long enough to 
drop her guests a curtesy. Entering the 
long room above, they heard tremendous 
shouts of laughter which showed there was 
no lack of good humour amongst the com- 
pany. This was not wondered at when 
they spied Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
in the midst. “Here cometh our king of 
El Dorado!’ exclaimed Jonson as he 
noticed the entrance of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The jests now flew about like hailstones; 
and after much brilliant repartee, Jonson 
with a wink, cried to the drawer: “Barn- 
aby! what hast got for supper?” 

The drawer, with monstrous serious face, 
and in a slow voice, commenced the list 
of good things. “Turkey pullets, venison 
pasty, two roasted capons, cold”— 

“Well, what else hast got for supper?” 
asked Master Shakespeare. 

All the while counting on his fingers, 
the drawer again repeated: “Turkey pul- 


lets, venison pasty, two roasted capons, 
cold sirloin of beef’— 
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“Dost not think the sirloin would have 
been better had it been hot?” asked Ben 
very earnestly. 

“Mayhap it would, master,’ replied 
Barnaby witha wonderful innocency; “yet 
I know not for certain.” Again he com- 
menced: “Turkey pullets, venison pasty, 
two roasted capons, cold sirloin of beef, 
boiled coneys, stewed lampreys, boar’s 
head, marrow pudding, two dishes of roast 
applejohns, three of stewed prunes, and 
a custard with plums in it.” 

“It be plain enough, Barnaby,” said 
Beaumont, “thou wilt not have to go far 
to bring us our supper.” 

“No farther than the kitchen,” he re- 
plied. 

“Surely there can be no occasion of 
your going to the kitchen,” said Beaumont, 
“it seemed but now you had all at your 
fingers’ ends.” 

Amid the laughter which followed this, 
the voice of a woman was heard crying 
out, “Barnaby.” 

“Anon, Mistress,” replied he. 

“How long hast been a drawer, Barn- 
aby?” asked Jonson. 

“Barnaby!” screamed the voice from the 
bottom of the stairs. 

“Anon, anon, Mistress!”’ cried Barnaby, 
evidently anxious to get away. 

“Dost like thy business?” queried Ben 
Jonson. 

“Barnaby! Barnaby! 
I bawl here all day? 

“Anon, anon, Mistress!” cried he with 
his countenance in some alarm. 

“Prithee detain hiin no longer, Master 
Jonson,” said Sir Walter, “else we shall 
have Dame Cannikin so put out our sup- 
per may chance to suffer for it.” By and 
by the steaming viands were carried in 
and with much ado arranged upon the 
strong, oaken table. “By my troth, Mary 
Cook hath forgot to put the lemon in 
the boar’s mouth,” quoth the merry 
hostess. “Go you, and get a lemon, 
Barnaby.” Master Shakespeare then, with 
a serious face, repeated: 

** With these good things before our sights, 
Grant us, good Lord, good appetites.” 

And they fell to with right good appe- 
tites, which were sharpened ever and 
anon by a lively joke from Jonson or 
Shakespeare, which was sure to create 
famous mirth amongst the company. 
“Methinks,” said one, “that Beaumont 
and Fletcher be the very ‘Gemini’ of 
our literary zodiac.” Said Selden, “If 
Beaumont and Fletcher be ‘Gemini,’ then 
surely Shakespeare and Jonson be ‘Pisces’; 
for o’ my life, never saw I such fish for 
drinking.” After the wine had been freely 
passed and many a song sung, the gallants 
paid their reckoning (some of them snatch- 
ing a kiss from the portly landlady as 
they did so) and all left the Mermaid as 
happy as crickets. 


Thou knave, must 

















“T cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good; 
But sure, I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 
Tho’ I go bare, take ye no care, 
I nothing am a cold, 
I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old.” 


The most ancient, and one that will 
be famous for all time, is the Boar’s 
Head Tavern in Eastcheap. The 
scenes here enacted have been im- 
mortalized by the illustrious Shakes- 
peare. “Iwas here the real revelries 
of Falstaff and Prince Hal were held. 
We ofttimes wonder if the original 
Falstaff wore such a look of infinite 
drollery, and possessed such a huge 
swollen belly and legs. But we are 
inclined to believe so, as Shakespeare 
has him say to the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice: “I would that my 
means were greater, and 
my waist slenderer.” 

The tavern, alas! was 
razed to the ground in the 
great fire; being rebuilt,* 
however, of brick four 
stories high. It was in 
the rebuilt tavern that 
Goldsmith gathered ma- 
terial for his “Reverie at 
the Boar’s Head.” Poor. 
Goldsmith! Dr. Samuel 
Johnson has_ generously 
said of him, “Let not his 
faults be remembered; he 
was a very great man.” 
It was while Goldsmith’s 
landlady was pressing him 
within doors .and_ the 
bailiff without, that the 
warm-hearted Dr. John- 
son took the manuscript 
of “The Vicar of Wake- 
field” and sold it for £60. 
Returning with the money 
he set his comrade free. 
The supposition is that 
they then proceeded to 
their favorite tavern, the 
Mitre, and drowned their 
sorrow in the coffee-cup. 

*In many cases when an old house has 


been rebuilt, its story is graphically repre- 
sented on the front of the new one. 
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Much could be said of the noble- 
hearted Johnson. He is thus _por- 
trayed by Peter Pindar: 


“Methinks I view his full, plain suit of 
brown, 

The large gray bushy wig that graced his 
crown; 

Black worsted stockings, little silver buc- 


es, 
And shirt, that had no ruffles for his 
knuckles.” 


Probably the reason he “had no 
ruffles for his knuckles” was, that he 
lived in a court with a curious collec- 
tion of disappointed, cross, and aged 
persons—mostly ladies—who de- 
pended mainly upon the bounty of the 
poet. And in those days, we are in- 
clined to believe, the poets weren’t 
overpaid for poetry. 





TEMPLE BAR, IN DR. JOHNSON’S TIME. 
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THE OLD WHITE HART TAVERN, BISHOPSGATE STREET. 


Erected 1420, 


Lord Tennyson immortalized that 
famous old tavern in Fleet Street, 
which had over its doorway the 
carved wooden figure of a cock—the 
symbol of its name—Cock Tavern. 
It was a long, low, dingy room, sub- 
divided by settees. Perchance, ’twas 
while lounging on one of these set- 
tees or leaning against the quaint 
Jacobean chimney-piece, that the poet 
laureate composed his “Will Water- 
proofs Lyrical Monologue”; which 
begins— 


“O plump head waiter at the Cock, 
To which I most resort, 

How goes the time? ’Tis five o’clock, 
Go fetch a pint of port.” 


How jolly that sounds! When we 
read “O plump head waiter,” instantly 
there rises before our vision a rotund, 
roly-poly specimen of humanity, with 
florid complexion, and small, black 
eyes; and we can see him bow, and 
hod, and blink, and wink, as the old 
Bard tells him to “fetch a pint of 
port.” 

Another celebrated tavern was the 





Now pulled down. 


From a print of 1829. 


“Devil’s.” Here it was that “verita- 
ble son of the muses,” Ben Jonson, 
guided the Apollo Club by his poeti- 
cal rules which began— 


“Let none but guests or clubbers hither 


come; 

Let dunces, fools, and sordid men keep 
home; < 

Let learned, civil, merry men b’ invited, 

And modest too; nor be choice liquor 
slighted.—” 


“Old Ben,” as Shakespeare called 
him, was quite a practical joker. To 
illustrate: One evening, after a jolly 
good time at a coffee-house, the “wits” 
were about to disperse, when Jonson 
spied one fast asleep. He cautiously 
approached and yelled in the sleeper’s 
ear—‘Fire! fire! fire!’ “Ha! What? 
Eh!” cried the dozer, jumping up and 
rubbing his eyes. “Your house be 
burning to the ground,” bellowed 
Jonson. “Save my manuscripts! save 
my books!” the other frantically cried, 
as he rushed hither and thither. But 
he was quickly called to his senses by 
the shouts of laughter that broke from 
everyone in the room. 
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A versatile genius of prominence 
was Douglas Jerrold. The brilliant, 
unstudied remarks that flew in con- 
versational comment and repartee 
from his lips were equaled by few. 
He, with other literary aspiring young 
men, formed the “Mulberry Club,” at 
the Wrekin, a humble tavern in the 
genial atmosphere of Covent Garden. 
Shakespeare being their common 
idol, each member was supposed to 
contribute some paper, poem, or con- 
ceit bearing upon that “Prince of 
Poetry.” Their contributions were 
styled “Mulberry Leaves.” Jerrold 
was first brought into prominence by 
his play “Black-Eyed Susan,” which 
made a decided hit and gained a for- 
tune for both manager - and actor. 
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And the writer? Alas! he had to be 
content with fame and a bonus of £70. 

The poet Dryden was the beacon 
light which illumined the Wits’ Cof- 
fee-house and caused the literary stars 
to flock thither. Here you could 


“See, 
Priests sipping coffee; sparks and poets 
tea.” 


Some good folk may think these 
jolly poets were a trifle too hilarious. 
We do not say them nay. Howbeit, 
if we were to scrutinize the personal 
traits of those “wits,” we would find 
them generous, unselfish, warm- 
hearted, noble-hearted; and_ their 
lives, their works, going from poster- 
ity to posterity, will always be loved 
and admired. Phebe Platt. 


THE QUEEN’S HEAD, ISLINGTON. 
From a print of 1808. 
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SINGLE strain upon the harp of time, 


Awakened by the gentle touch of love; 
A lingering echo dying on the air; 
And then—a sound of melody above. 


Lillian Barker. 
































ING out church bells! 
is the month of all the year 
every one may hear, and feast 
their souls on the magnificent music 


for this 


of our churches throughout the 
country. 
From the most unpretentious 


meeting-house to the most imposing 
cathedral there is general preparation 
for the Christmas music. Some 
choir leaders content themselves 
with preparing carols and anthems, 
written mostly by modern composers; 
while the larger churches and cathe- 
drals use the glorious works and 
masses of the old 


masters. If the 
moral effect of 
sacred music 


upon the listener 
is as great and 
lasting as some 
enthusiasts would 
have us_ believe, 
there should be 
thousands of re- 
ligious converts 
during the 
Christmas and 
Easter holidays. 
“There is a provi- 
sion made in 
music for the de- 
velopment of al- 
most every phase 
of Christian ex- 


perience, and 
through music, 
you come _ into 


sympathy with 
the truth as you 
perhaps never 





MUSICAL 
WORLD 
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would under the preaching of a dis- 
course.” So the greatly lamented 
Henry Ward Beecher said. 

There is no music used in the 
Protestant churches that approaches 
the grandeur of the Roman Catholic 
Masses, where a mind like that of 
Mozart or Beethoven works out so 
sublimely the varied phases of re- 
ligious emotion. At St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, the music is 
always imposing, but especially so on 
Christmas, and at Easter. Mr. Wil- 
liam Pecher, who has had charge of 
the music since the dedication of the 
Cathedral in 1879, 
has a remarkable 
choir consisting 
of a double quar- 
tette composed of 


Miss’ Kathrin 
Hilke, soprano; 
Mrs. Bertha 
Swain, soprano; 
Miss Mary L. 
Clary and Mrs. 

S. Murphy, 
contraltos; Mr. 
Kaiser and Mr. 
Berger, tenors; 
Mr. Steinbach 
and Mr. Holm, 
bassos, with a 


chorus of seventy 
mixed voices, be- 
sides the chancel 
choir of fafty boys, 
led by Mr. James 
Ungerer, who pre- 
sides at the chan- 
cel organ. On 
Christmas and 
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Easter days the choir is supple- 
mented by the addition of the 
Philharmonic Society Orchestra, 
which is placed in the grand choir. 
The works performed by _ this 
remarkable choir comprise all the 
standard masses, such as those of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Cheru- 
bini and Gounod, also those of more 
recent date by Guilmant, Dubois, St. 
Saéns, Widor, and other works taken 
from the Sistine Chapel collection in 
Rome. On great festival days thou- 
sands go to the cathedral to hear the 
magnificent music, and hundreds are 
turned away for lack of accommoda- 


tions. The library of the cathedral 
contains over two hundred masses 
alone, besides numerous other works. 
Mr. Pecher, the organist, was born 
in New York, but spent many years 
in Europe studying music under 
Hauptmann, the great professor of 
counterpoint, Richter the famous 
composer and organ master, and 
Moscheles, the renowned pianist. 
Mr. Pecher has paid considerable 
attention to masses written by Ameri- 
can composers and frequently they 
are conspicuous on the programmes. 
* * * 


The Oratorio Society of New York, 
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SIGNOR DADO. 


now in its twenty-fourth season, 
will present, under the leadership 
of Mr. Walter Damrosch the “Man- 
zoni Requiem” of Verdi, the “Elijah” 
of Mendelssohn and the ever glori- 
ous “Messiah” of Handel. This 
Oratorio has been given in New 
York during the holidays for many 
years, and this year promises to be of 
unusual interest with the possibility 
of hearing such artists render it as 
Mmes. Nordica, Brema, Messrs. 
Ffrangeon Davies, and David Bisp- 
ham. 

Just one hundred and fifty-four 
years ago the “Messiah” was first 
heard. It was an event of great im- 
portance in the musical world, and 
historically for Ireland, as it literally 
proclaimed deliverance to the dis- 
tressed prisoners held for debt in 
the prisons of Dublin. The artists, 
or chief singers, followed the 
example of Dr Handel and gave 
their services gratuitously; thus al- 
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lowing the entire proceeds to be used 
for the benefit of the prisoners. 
The enthusiasm was so great at the 
afternoon performance that fashion- 
able women of the period consented 
to leave their hoop-skirts at home in 
the evening in order that an addi- 
tional hundred listeners might find 
place in the hall. The first rendition 
of the “Messiah” is regarded as the 
greatest event in Handel’s life. Na- 
tions have been raised to religious 
fervor, generations have been melted 
to tears, sermons have been preached 
upon the noble work; volumes of 
criticisms written about it, and thou- 
sands of poor people supported by it, 
as every year in some sections of 
England and Ireland Handel’s desire 
has been carried out and the proceeds 
of the “Messiah” performances used 
to benefit the poor and distressed. 
Many great composers have written 
works on this same grand theme, but 
not one in completeness, in elevation 
and variety of conception, or range 
of effect, has ever approached Han- 
del’s “Messiah.” 


* * K 


Two former remarkable students 
and followers of the famous pianist 
Leschetizky have come to this coun- 
try to be heard and to spread the 
wonderful method of this remarkable 
man. Madame Wienzkowska, a na- 
tive of Warsaw, began her studies 
when very young, and when only a 
child played in many concerts in 
Poland and Russia. Since then she 
has played throughout Europe, where 
her success as a solo and ensemble 
player has been marked. Mme. 
Wienzkowska remained in Vienna 
for some years, where she has been 
most successful in teaching, having 
prepared over four hundred students 
for Leschetizky. Since her arrival in 
America) Mme. Wienzkowska has 
made many friends and is very busy 
teaching. She will be heard in con- 
cert this winter and appears with the 
“Kneisel Quartette” in Boston and 
New York. 
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Miss Elinor Comstock is an Ameri- 
can, and too well known in New York 
and other cities throughout the coun- 
try to need scarcely any introduction, 
although she has been away for a 
number of years devoting herself to 
perfecting her art. While in Vienna 
Miss Comstock played many times 
with great success. She will make 
drawing-room playing her special 
feature, and will be also heard at 
some of the large concerts and at 
the Waldorf soon. Her playing is 
very impressive, being full of indi- 
viduality and strength, but not the 
least lacking in poetic beauty. Her 
interpretations are musicianly and 


soulful. 
* * * 


Charles Gregorowitsch, the young 
Russian violinist whose sympathetic 
personality, combined with his 


magical playing, is sure to win for 
place 


him an_ enviable with the 
American public, 
is a native of St. 
Petersburg, where 
he was born the 
25th of October, 
1867. When quite 
an infant he dis- 
played such a re- 
markable talent 
for the violin,— 
playing on a toy 
instrument which 
had been given 
him,—it was de- 
cided to educate 
him for a musical 
career. Gregoro- 
witsch appeared in 
public when very 


young and _ since 
then has filled 
Europe with his 


fame as a virtuoso. 
His extraordinary 
performance in 
Lisbon gained for 
him the Order of 
conferred on few. 
witsch’s playing is 
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Christ, an honor 
Herr Gregoro- 
full of brilliancy 
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and magnetism, and he certainly be- 
longs to the “chosen few.” 


* 


“The Mandarin” of Reginald de 
Koven and Harry B. Smith inaugu- 
rates the establishment of a home for 
comic opera in New York, as Messrs. 
de Koven and Smith have’ secured the 
Herald Square Theatre for three 
years with the idea of producing light 
opera. A stock company is to be 
formed, and maintained and at least 
one new opera a year given, besides 
the old repertoire. If they are all as 
delightful and successful as “The 
Mandarin” it will prove a most feasi- 
ble scheme. The present company is 
an excellent one, Miss Adele Ritchie, 
Miss Bertha Waltzinger and Mr. 
George C. Boniface, being particu- 
larly clever and artistic. The story of 
“The Mandarin” is very amusing. 
The Mandarin who is very much of a 
beau has heard of the rare beauty of a 
carpenter’s wife 
and determines to 
win her. He 
learns that he 
bears a_ striking 
resemblance to the 
carpenter, dresses 
up to look like 
him and goes in 
quest of the pretty 
woman. The car- 
penter who. is 
rather a_ shiftless 
fellow has been 
out on a-= spree. 
He is followed to 
his house by the 
police. When they 
enter they find the 
disguised Man- 
darin, whom they 
seize and take to 
jail, while his tipsy 
double is carried 
off, to the palace 
by the Mandarin’s 
retinue. Arriving at the palace 
the carpenter is divested of .-his 
homely garb and dressed in the Man- 
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is greatly incensed. He visits the Man- 
darin’s palace to investigate, and is 
somewhat mollified when he discovers 
twelve and is about to depart. The true 
wife unfortunately enters at this mo- 
















































GEORGE C. 
BONIFACE IN 


“THE MANDARIN.” 


darin’s elegant gowns. 
He is still in a_ be- 
fuddled condition 
when he awakes the 
next morning, and is 











go home to his wife, from which it is 
gathered he has more wives than the 
law allows; for it is against the law 
for any one but the Emperor to have 
more than a dozen. The Emperor 
hears of the domestic infraction and 












ment, and the carpenter acknowedges 


that she is his wife. That makes 
thirteen, and the unlucky number 
of wives leads to his being taken 
off to be beheaded. The last 
act unravels the complica- 
tions and ends with a 
“feast of lanterns.” 
The stage settings 
are exquisite. The 
second act is par- 
ticularly lovely, 
showing two 
Chinese summer 
houses, and an 
immense arbor 
of chrysanthe- 
mums, cherry 
blossoms and 
other character- 
istic flora of 
China; a water 
scene is in the 
background, 
with pagodas 
and other bright 
bits of Chinese 
life. The third 
act is a reproduc- 
tion of a night 
féte called the 
“Feast of Lan- 
terns,” in which 
masses of flowers 
and lanterns pre- 
dominate making 
a most gorgeous 
scene. 


ADELE RITCHIE IN “THE MAN- 


unconsoled by the DARIN.” , , 

sympathetic attention With  Rosen- 
of the Mandarin’stwelvewiveswhosur- thal, Sieveking, Teresa  Carrefio, 
round him. He declares he wants to Adele Aus der Ohe, our own 


Joseffy and a score of other pianists 
a little less familiar to the pub- 
lic, ardent devotees of piano play- 
ing will be able to enjoy a feast of 
piano music. Moritz Rosenthal is, of 
course, the sensation of the season, 





















and his reputation as the most phe- 
nomenal master of the mechanical 
side of pianoforte playing does not 
diminish. His digital skill is simply 
tremendous and his command over 
the mechanical effects of the instru- 
ment complete. While Herr Rosen- 
thal fairly intoxicates his listeners by 
his astounding display of technical 
skill—does he penetrate to the very 
soul of music, or ever make his audi- 
ences feel that magical spell of sym- 
pathy Rubinstein, and later Pad- 
erewski invariably cast over them? 
An exhibition of Rosenthal’s pro- 
digious memory was recently related 
by one of the famous Leschetizky 
pupils. During his recent visit in 
Vienna a dinner was given in Rosen- 
thal’s honor. Among the guests 
were quite a number of 
Americans who were very 
anxious to hear the great 
pianist play. His host 
rather doubted the ad- 
visability of asking him, 
realizing his aversion to 
being called upon on 
such an occasion, but inti- 
mated that the Americans 
might persuade _ him, 
whereupon they all sur- 
rounded him, fell on their 
knees and with uplifted 
hands silently implored 
him to play. This amused 
Rosenthal greatly, and to 
the intense delight of all 
present he went to the 
piano, where he remained 
all the evening; playing 
as requested, first by one, 
then another, the works 
each was most interested 
in; sometimes a stupen- 
dous concerto, a fearful 
Liszt selection, the won- 
derful Schuman _ con- 
certo or “Carnival,” or a 
modern work of great 
difficulty. It mattered not 
what they called for, 
Rosenthal’s brain con- 
tained it and his marvel- 
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ous hands were ready to render it as 
perhaps no other living pianist could. 


* * * 


Martinus Sieveking, the Dutch 
pianist, is one of the youngest piano 
virtuosi now living, having been born 
the 24th of March, 1867, in Amster- 
dam, Holland. His début was made 
in America with the Boston Sym- 
phony last winter; however, his tour 
was not extensive and his reappear- 
ance this winter is very gratifying to 
genuine music lovers. Quite unlike 
Rosenthal, Sieveking never allows 
himself to be tempted into exhibitions 
of digital dexterity or astounding 
technical feats. His playing is char- 
acterized by a poetic tenderness and 
grace, a peculiar subtle lingering 


SIEVEKING, THE PIANIST. 
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SCENE FROM “BRIAN BORU,” ACT II. 


charm of tone which vibrates with 
true feeling. While Sieveking is es- 
sentially a poetic pianist, he does not 
lack in the least degree either power 
or breadth. He simply accepts his 
remarkable technical power for what 
a true artist should—the medium of 
expressing his artistic ideals. Sieve- 
king, although called the Mephisto 
of the Key-board is a truer poet- 
pianist. 
* * 


Had “Brian Boru” been written 
twenty years ago it would have been 
called a romantic grand opera. It is 
by far the best light opera we have 
had presented in New York for some 
time. Mr. Julien Edward’s §schol- 
arly, yet catchy music; the dramatic 
and happily told story of Mr. 
Stanislaus Stange, with the excel- 
lent company and imposing scenery 
Mr. Whitney has gathered together, 
holds one’s attention and unflagging 
interest from the rise to the fall of the 


curtain. The quartette, in which 
“The Harp that once through Tara’s 
Hall” is very conspicuous, is a most 
ingenious piece of musical work, and 
very. dramaticaily rendered. Mr. 
Whitney has a remarkably good com- 
pany and a perfect gem of an opera. 


* * kK 


The Metropolitan Opera artists are 
practically the same this season as 
heretofore, all the voices being very 
familiar to the public with the excep 
tion of the soprano, Mme. Litrinne, 
who is to sing the heavier Wagnerian 


roles; and Antonio ‘Ceppi, whose 
voice is compared to Tamagno’s 
when at its best, and his stage pres- 
ence to the Apollo Belvedere. Colo- 
nel Mapleson chose a very unfor- 
tunate time for his New York Opera 
season. However, his company is of 
sufficient excellence to insure for it a 
most cordial welcome wherever they 
appear. It is years since an opera 
company of great artists, presenting 





















MME. HUGUET. 


such a repertory has been heard in 
many of our cities and opera hungry 
people all over the continent are anx- 
iously awaiting the advent of the 
Grand Opera __ season. 
The artists, Colonel 
Mapleson gathered 
abroad were strangers to 
the musical world out- 
side of a limited number 
of European countries. 
With the exception of 
Mme. Scalchi, Signor de 
Anna and Mme. Dotti, 
all were strangers here; 
consequently there was 
much curiosity evinced 
and considerable doubt 
as to their success, but 
as each one appears all 
doubt is dispelled—for so 
far the Imperial Opera 
singers have proved 
themselves genuine art- 
ists. Mme. Bonaplata 
Bau made a very favor- 
able impression the first 
night in “Aida,” as did 
also Madame Parsi 
whose contralto voice of 
great richness at once 
made a success for her. 
She is intensely dra- 
matic. Signor de 
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Anna’s pure baritone voice will be re- 
membered by many, as he was a great 
favorite on this side of the ocean not 
very long ago. Mme. Hariclée Dar- 
clée, possibly the greatest artist of the 
company is a native of Roumania and 
a member of a family prominent at 
the Imperial Court of St. Petersburg. 
The Queen of Roumania first per- 
suaded Mme. Darclée to go on the 
operatic stage. Since her début she 
has met with phenomenal success. 
Mme. Darclée’s voice has a range of 
over three octaves and is a beautiful 
soprano. Her repertory is very ex- 
tensive. 

Mme. Huguet comes from Madrid, 
where she has been singing with im- 
mense success, particularly in Bizet’s 
“Carmen” in which she is said to be 
unequaled. 

Signor de Marchi is a compara- 
tively recent addition to the operatic 
stage. He has a tenor voice of rare 





CARL HALIR. 











MME. DARCLEE. 


charm and excellence and is also a 
good actor,—a combination not often 
found. In fact, the entire company is 
an exceptionally good one, although 
not phenomenally so. 


* * * 


Among the great violinists of the 
day Carl Halir is certainly in the 
front rank. His reception in this 
country has been of such a nature 
that his great triumphs gained by 
him through Europe, and particularly 
in Russia bid fair to be repeated here. 
As one of the directors of the Royal 
High School of Music of Berlin, 
Concertmaster of the Royal Orches- 
tra, and the declared successor of the 
great Joachim, his position in the 
musical world of Berlin, in fact of 
Europe, is the very first. Herr Halir 
plays on the famous Stradivarius, 
known as the “Red Strad” which was 
presented to Joachim by the City of 
London on the occasion of his fiftieth 
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jubilee, the precious instrument hav- 
ing been loaned by the great violinist 
to his confrére for his American tour. 
Halir is credited with having the 
largest working repertory of any liv- 
ing violinist, playing practically 
everything in violin literature. His 
finished technique, marvelous bowing 
and deep, soulful tone make his inter- 
pretations models of finish and beauty. 


* * * 


It is very interesting to know that 
one of the new symphonic works to 
be performed by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season is com- 
posed by an American woman, Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, who was born in 
Henniker, N. H., in 1867, received 
her musical training wholly in this 
country. She possessed a precocious 
musical genius while still a child 
which has manifested itself, until now 
Mrs. Beach is recognized as the most 
notable of the women composers, not 
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only of America, but of the world. ing it in about three years. It was 
When she was nineteen years old she first performed by the Handel and 
began the “Mass in E flat,” complet- Haydn Society of Boston in 1892. 








MARIE HALTON. 
From photo. (copyright 1896) by Schloss, N. Y. 
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MBARRASSED by his soul’s profane duress 
An artist begged Perfection that she ope 
His eyes unto her perfect loveliness; 
’Twas done—He turned bereft of every hope. 
C. E. Holmes. 











success so far, and he 
has contributed largely 
to the theatrical menu 
prepared and _ pre- 
sented to date. “Se- 
cret Service,” by Wil- 
liam Gillette, is Ameri- 
can through and 
through. Its success 
is great enough to sat- 
isfy any author. The 
next most prosperous 
production is “Rose- 
mary,” which is Eng- 
lish; “The Geisha” is 
English also, but its 
burlesque “The Geez- 
er” is typically Ameri- 
can, and as much of 
a hit as the original. 
“An Enemy to the 
King,” with which Mr. 
Sothern is making 
money, is by an Amer- 
ican, so is “My Friend 
from India,” an im- 
mense comedy hit, and 
“Brian Boru,” by two 
Americans is one of 
the most successful 
comic operas ever pro- 
duced. There is no 
reason for the mana- 
gers to go to Europe 


for material when there is so much of 
it latent here in America, yet it has 


HE American dramatist is 
cidedly “in it” this season. 
has made the greatest dramatic 





de- 


He _ realize this. 





MINNIE DUPREE IN ““fWO LITTLE 


VAGRANTS.” 
Photo. by Falk. 
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taken a long time to make them 


When “Under the Polar 


Star” was produced in the fall, Mr. 


Clay M. Greene made 
a speech on the first 
night, in response to 
enthusiastic calls for 
“Author!” in which he 
said that he had offered 


the piece to nearly 
every manager in 
America before he 


could find one brave 
enough to produce it. 
Meantime they had 
gone on bringing over 
hackneyed and prepos- 


terous British melo- 
dramas, exploiting 
them as something 
wonderful. It was 
practically the same 
with “My Friend from 
India.” When the 
production was an- 


nounced, people asked 
“Who is Du Souchet? 
Never heard of him,” 
and if anybody thought 
anything about it, they 
thought it wouldn’t 
amount -to anything 
because the production 
was not boomed as the 
“Latest London suc- 
cess,” or the “Reigning 
Parisian novelty.” 


The piece was a great hit, and the 
morning after the production the 
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managers who had refused it were 
figuratively “kicking” themselves. 
It’s a hard world for the unknown 


dramatist. 
na 


* * 


Few women of the stage have been 
more extensively photographed and 
advertised than Maxine _ Elliott, 
whose latest picture we reproduce 
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herewith. Miss Elliott is now lead- 
ing lady of the Nat Goodwin Com- 
pany and is reported to have been a 
great success in Australic, from which 
country the company has just re- 
turned. Her rich and picturesque 
beauty is almost dazzling, and her 
figure and carriage are those of a 
goddess. If Miss Elliott acted as 
well as she looked she would be 
about the finest actress in the world, 
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FLORENCE LILIAN WICKES. 
Photo. by Rockwood. 


but unhappily such is not the case. 
She is not a poor actress, by any 
means, but her work partakes of her 
own dignity and opulence, and lacks 


the sprightliness and versatility 
which are first requisites of talent. 
Her admirers think it is enough to 
look at her, and indeed there is much 
pleasure to be _ extracted from 
doing so. 


* ok 


Miss Margaret Gordon is now play- 
ing the part of the maid in “The Gay 
Parisians,” which was originated by 
Josephine Hall. Miss Gordon is 
pretty and vivacious, and decidedly 
promising among our younger ac- 
tresses. Another young actress, and 
one who has not been on the stage 


very long, is Miss Flor- 
ence Lilian Wickes, whose 
picture we here reproduce. 
Miss Wickes is the child 
of wealthy parents, but 
her inclinations turned 
toward the stage, and last 
season she appeared with 
the Gladys Wallis Com- 
pany, playing leads in 
“Fanchon,” with encour- 
aging success. 

* 

* * 


“Secret Service” has 
proved such a success at 
the Garrick that its run 
will continue indefinitely. 
It has been intended that 
Mr. Mansfield should play 
his New York engage- 
ment at the Garrick, and 
for a time it looked as 
though he would really 
bring suit against the 
managers of the theatre, 
one of whom is -himself. 
The absurdity of this com- 
plication finally decided 
him to appear at the 
Garden. The engage- 
ment began November 

16th. Beside the usual Mansfield 
repertoire an elaborate revival of 
“Richard III” will be made. 


* ” * 

“The Two Little Vagrants,” which 
as “Les Deux Gosses” is a great hit in 
Paris, has repeated its foreign success 
in America. The piece is described 
as a very strong melodrama. Its 
manager, Charles Frohman, has pro- 
vided a splendid cast. Minnie Du- 
pree plays the part of a consumptive 
boy with much delicacy and sym- 
pathy. She is a charming little ac- 
tress in soubrette rdles, and particu- 
larly refined and dainty in boy parts. 


* 
* * 


A famous medium for the introduc- 
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tion of young actresses is Augustin 
Daly’s Stock Company, in which have 
developed so many now prominent 
women of the stage. A newcomer 
this season is Maud Hoffman, who is 
well-known in Boston and has also 
appeared in London. Miss Hoffman 
made her début in Boston a few years 
ago as Juliet, and won great admira- 
tion from the captious critics of that 
classic city. Previous to this per- 
formance she had been behind the 
scenes of a theatre but once in her 
life. After her success as Juliet, 
which was merely intended for an in- 
troduction, Miss Hoffman played one 
season of small parts with E. S. Wil- 
lard, and two seasons of important, 
heavy roles with Wilson Barrett, who 
is ever ready to recognize American 
talent. She originated the part of 
Berenice in “The Sign of the Cross,” 
playing it both in America and Eng- 
land, and making a very 
strong impression for her 
fine emotional work. In 
the Daly company, which 
she joined the first of 
October, Miss Hoffman 
has a line of comedy 
parts. In spite of her 
success, she is very 
modest, desiring first to 
be a true artist, then 
hoping to be a great one. 
* 
ae * 


Beerbohm’_ Tree’s 
American tour will be 
marked by the produc- 
tion of an American play, 
a dramatized version of 
Gilbert Parker’s success- 
ful novel, “The Seats of 
the Mighty.” Still an- 
other novel to be drama- 
tized is Anthony’s Hope’s 
“Heart of the Princess 
Osra,” which Edward E. 
Rose will put in stage 
form. Daniel Frohman 
owns the rights to this 
play and will probably 
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produce it with his own company. A 
third play from a book to be seen this 
season is Thomas Hardy’s own dram- 
atization of “Tess of the d’Urber- 
villes” which Minnie Maddern Fiske 
will produce. Mrs. Fiske will also 
appear in a new play from the Ger- 
man entitled “The Right to Happi- 
ness,” the chief character of which is 
said to be wholly original and new to 


the stage. 
a 


* * 


Before this issue of the magazine 
reaches the public Wilson Barrett’s 
play “The Sign of the Cross” will have 
been presented at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre. Mr. Barrett and Miss Jef- 


fries are still playing in the piece in 
London, so the original company will 
not be seen, but the play can be 
judged for itself. 


It is a tremendous 


MAUD HOFFMAN. 
Photo. by Dupont. 
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MAUD JEFFRIES IN “THE SIGN OF 


Photo. by Downey, London. 


success in London, due largely of 
course to the fine acting of the prin- 


cipal characters. Portraits of Mr. 
Barrett as Marcus Superbus the 
Pagan, and of Miss Jeffries as the 
Christian maiden are reproduced 
herewith. 

Another religious play which we 
will probably see next year is “Joseph 
of Canaan,” the American rights to 
which have been secured by Cora 
Urquhart Potter who is now touring 
Australia. Mrs. Potter writes that 
she sees strong picturesque and dram- 


atic possibilities 
in the play. She 
will appear as 
the wife oi Poti- 
phar, the Egyp- 
tian,and the title 
role of Joseph 
will be imper- 
sonated by 
Kyrle Bellew. 


ok * 


Mary Hamp- 
ton, who has 
been engaged 
for leading roles 
with E. H. Soth- 
ern’s company, 
has been making 
a reputation for 
herself the past 
few seasons on 
the road with 
Charles  Froh- 
man’s compa- 
nies. A particu- 
larly strong part 
of hers was Rosa- 
mund in “Sow- 
ing the Wind.” 
This season she 
opened in “Two 
Little Vag- 
rants,” but by 
the time these 
pages reach the 
public she will 
have assumed 
her new position 
in Mr. Sothern’s company. Miss 
Hampton is quite handsome and pos- 
sesses much dramatic and emotional 
force. | 3 
* ¢ 

x 


THE CROss.” 


* 


Madame Modjeska, whose serious 
illness last year so abruptly closed her 
season, is again in perfect health, and 
after the holidays will undertake a 
Western tour. This news will be re- 
ceived with delight by all lovers of 
fine acting. 











Newscomes from abroad that Sarah 
Bernhardt has had a French transla- 
tion made of Bovio’s sacred drama, 
“Christ,” and that the famous actress 
will appear as Mary Magdalen. 


* 
OK * 


Several seasons ago Arthur Bou- 
chier was engaged for leading man at 
Daly’s Theatre, but did not remain 
there long. Nor did he give evidence 
of any particular talent—perhaps the 
parts did not offer him the desired 
opportunity. He returned to Eng- 
land and has recently made several 
successful productions. This winter 
he and his wife, Violet Vanbrough, 
who was formerly with the Kendals, 
will visit America, encouraged by the 
enthusiasm with which we are wont 
to greet foreign players. In New 
York they will appear at the Bijou 
Theatre. One of their productions is 
a new play based upon the life of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. 















AMONG THE PLAYERS. 


WILSON BARRETT IN “THE SIGN OF THE CROSS.” 


Photo. by Downey, London 
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The charge has often been brought 
against Charles Frohman, the most 
extensive producer of this country, 
that he brings most of his plays from 
England. To show that his desire is 
merely for good plays, regardless of 
the author,*, Mr. Frohman has an- 
nounced that he will pay ten thou- 
sand dollars, that is to say he will 
guarantee royalties to that amount, 
for a suitable play for Miss Maude 
Adams to star in next season. Here 
is a chance for the budding play- 
wright. 

* 
* * 


Many theatrical companies have 
been waiting until after election to 
take to the road, as business through 
November, is proverbially bad. It is 
remarkable to note, however, how 
anxious players are getting to re- 
main in New York. The majority 
of them are willing to accept a much 
smaller salary for the sake of remain- 
ing at home. 





FREDERIC BOND. 
Photo. by Sarony. 


MARION GIROUX. 
Photo. by Gilbert & Bacon. 


WILLIAM HARCOURT. 
Photo. by Sarony. 


THREE NEW PLAYS 


THE CHERRY PICKERS. 
A Drama in Four Acts by Joseph Arthur. 


of H. M. Native Army in India. 
Joun Nazare.. {i Half-Caste. Aide-de-Camp} ..WiLLiAM Harcourt. 


to Col. Brough. 
CoLoNEL BrouGH, commandant at Rawul Pindee Ratpu DELMoRE. 
Brown, secretary and valet to Col. Brough R. V. FERGUSON. 
LIEUTENANT YORK.... seeeeeesW. P. CARLETON, 
CorPoRAL JONES “Cherry Pickers,” Epwarp POoLanp. 
SMITTY BENJAMIN DEAN, 
Mr. Guest, a rich Eurasian merchant VERNER CLARGES, 
Ayoos, an Afghan spy GEOFFREY STEIN, 
THe Kansauma, in charge of the Post Dak at Julduk JoszrH Mason, 
NouRMALLEE, the merchant’s daughter. A Half-Caste..ROSELLE Knott. 


-Mrs. O’ DonnELL-DULEEP JENNIE SATTERLEE, 


Rapa, her daughter. A Half-Caste........... ETHEL KNIGHT-MOLLISON . 


HIS is a typical melodrama wherein the vil- 
lain (Ralph Delmore) the heroine (Roselle 
Knott), the much-abused, but finally tri- 

umphant hero (William Harcourt)and the come- 
dienne (Jennie Satterlee) carry out their parts 
with dramatic fervor and realistic effect. “The 
Cherry Pickers” were an English regiment, sta- 
tioned in India, where the action of the play oc- 
curs. The plot is well worked out, and bristling 
with incident. A big brass gun, which is fired 
with a real “boom,” is one of the striking 
features. The plot which is built around the 
jealousy of an English officer for a subordi- 
nate, affords excellent opportunity to test the 
strength of the various characters, the four 
above-named being entitled to special mention 
for their commendable work. 


My FrRiENpD From Inpta. 
A Farcical Comedy, by H. A. Du Souchet. 


Erastus UNDERHOLT, a retired pork-packer....- dna -Freperic Bonp. 
CuarLes UNDERHOLT, his son oe -Epwarp S. ABELES. 
A. KEENE SHAVER, a theosophical barber -WALTER E, PerKINs. 
Tom VALENTINE, a friend of Charles,........- CHARLES ARTHUR. 
Rev. James TweeDLe, an African missionary JosePpH ADELMAN. 
Marion Hayste, engaged to Charles,........-- -*Marion Giroux. 
Mrs. BEEKMAN-STREETE, looking for a third . HELEN REIMER. 
BEkNICE UNDERHOLT,....+- + | daughters of { Kenyon BisHop. 
GERTRUDE UNDERHOLT...... Erastus, |[...+e- Louise GALLowAY. 
Titty, a German maid »May VoxEs. 

HE wealthy retired pork-packer has been 

a character in many plays, but neverinabet- 

ter one than “My Friend from India.” In 
this instance the pork-packer and his family are 
endeavoring to get into society which they find 
a difficult thing to do. The son of the family 
wakes up one morning to find in his rooms 
an unknown person whom he met during a 
round of hilarity the previous night. To ex- 
plain his presence to the father, who has 
often threatened the son for his gay conduct, 
the young man introduces the stranger as 
his friend from India. The unhappy stranger 
who is merely an ordinary barber, is compelled 
to pose as a theosophist, wear a yellow robe, 
discuss esoteric Buddhism and go into trances 





OF THE MONTH. 


at a moment’s notice. The humorous complica- 
tions resulting from this state of affairs are 
screamingly funny. The play is well con- 
structed, each act improving on its predecessor. 
It is without doubt the comedy hit of the season. 
Mr. Frederic Bond portrays the pork-packer to 
the life. Mr. Bond is an admirable comedian, 
and his work in this play is unctuous and 
artistically funny. Mr. Walter Perkins as the 


unhappy barber-theosophist is a most amusing - 


spectacle and a great amount of merriment is 
caused by his misery. Mr. E. S. Abeles is very 
clever as the son, and incidentally gives a fine 
imitation of Mansfield. Miss Marion Giroux 
is a breezy society girl; Miss Louise Galloway 
is cute and sweet as one of the pork-packer’s 
daughters; Miss Helen Reimer is excellent as a 
three-ply widow, and Miss May Vokes gives 


an original performance of a Dutch servant girl ° 


that is excruciatingly funny. 


A Goon THING. 
An Original Farce in Three Acts by, John J. McNally. 


Bitty BippALL, auctioneer’s clerk Perer F. DatiLey. 


Timotuy CooGan, an Irish auctioneer, in love with Mrs. 


James T. Ke ty. 


LeMvEL Brapsury, farmer and horse-breeder, in love with 


Mrs. Millett CHARLES J. STINE. 
Sam SETTLE, mischievous country boy Wo. Barry, Jr. 
Pror. PREACH, of the Metropolitan School of Languages, Jos. SWICKARD. 
SADIE Brapsury, niece of Bradbury — has been on the stage, FLora Irwin. 


Mrs. MINERVA Mittett, President of the Millett Seminary 


for Girls — giddy, but classic Our Evans. 
Ouiwa Merritt, schoolgirl, Coogan’s ward Mattie NIcHOLs. 


MinNiE MILLeTT, Mrs. Millett’s daughter, in love with Billy, 


GNES MILTON. 


HE man who can make us laugh is always 

welcome. Mr. Peter F. Dailey, familiarly 

and affectionately known as “Pete,” is a 
comedian who is funny because he can’t help it, 
and he has done a great deal of work as a 
laugh-producer. The latest vehicle for the 
display of his peculiar talents is called a “A 
Good Thing,” and it is. It allows him to do a 
great many absurd things and it introduces 
an actress of remarkable intelligence and clever- 
ness in the person of Miss Ollie Evans. It re- 
quires courage and the true artistic instinct for 
so young and pretty a woman as Miss Evans 
to make up as an aged spinster, but she does 
it. Miss Evans. is also gifted with a fine 
soprano voice of great range,—a voice well 
trained and well used,—the like of which is 
rarely heard in farce comedy. The burlesque 
duet between her and .Mr. Kelly is the best 
thing in the play. The negro songs of Flora 
Irwin are rendered with the genuine spirit and 
understanding. 


OLLIE EVANS. 
Photo. by Baker. 


PETER F. DAILEY. 
Photo. by Glines. 


JENNIE SATTERLEE. 
Photo. by Pach. 
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A band of foreign players who have 
won success in America for many sea- 
sons past are the German Liliputians, 
a characteristic group of whom is here 
reproduced. Their productions are 
always spectacular, with elaborate 
scenery, mechanical effects and hand- 
some ballets. The three most promi- 
nent members of the company are 
Adolph Zink, Franz Ebert and Selma 
Goerner. Little Herr Zink is slim 
and lively as a cricket; his work is 
always intelligent and his dancing 
very clever. Ebert, the smallest of 
the lot has been called a miniature 
Coquelin. His comedy is delight- 
fully droll and the sight of his fat little 
person is alwavs the signal for a 
laugh. Selma Goerner is a true little 
artist in her acting and singing. The 
production, new this season, is entitled 
“Merry Tramps,” and it affords this 
clever trio excellent opportunities for 
good work in their respective lines. 


ADOLPH ZINK. 


SELMA GOERNER. 


AMONG THE PLAYERS. 


Georgia Cayvan’s revival of “Squire 
Kate” has met with much more favor 
than “Mary Pennington” and she will 
doubtless present the former play 
quite often during her coming tour. 
She is particularly suited to this part 
and always plays it as though she en- 
joyed it thoroughly. The new com- 
edy by Charles Henry Meltzer, in 
which she is to appear this winter 
deals with the subject of international 
marriage. * 

* ” 

Augustin Daly’s stock ‘company 
which has just opened its New York 
engagement is introducing an innova- 
tion in the direction of this theatre. 
Miss Rehan and the members of the 
stock company appear in Shakespear- 
ian and comedy productions five 
nights in the week and “The Geisha” 
is presented at five matinees and one 
evening performance. This new idea 
smacks slightly of the “continuous.” 


FRANZ EBERT. 


THE LILIPUTIANS. 
Photo. by Pach. 





drawn of late to 
the future Queen 
of Italy, Princess 
Heléne of Mon- 
tenegro, the bride 
of Victor Eman- 
uel, Prince of 
Naples and 
Crown Prince of 
Italy. The wed- 
ding of this royal 
pair took place 
at Rome, October 
24th. Two cere- 
monies were 
necessary to the 
union, the civil contract being signed 
at the Quirinal, and the religious cere- 
mony being solemnized at the church 
of Saint Mary of the Angels. The pen 
with which the bride signed the register 
was made especially for the occasion, and 
was of gold studded with precious stones. 
It was presented to her after the ceremony. 
Previous to the wedding Princess Heléne 
was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church, as the Royal family of Italy are all 
members of the faith. The wedding cere- 
mony was one of the most magnificent ever 
celebrated; Rome was in gala attire, all the 
public buildings and streets being deco- 
rated with flags and flowers, and the entire 
populace celebrating the joyous event. 


PRINCESS HELENE. 


Bride of Crown Prince of Italy. 


* * * 


As Governor-General of the Island of 
Cuba, General Weyler has, if reports are to 
be believed, added to his reputation as one 
of the most cruel soldiers of modern times. 
Notwithstanding his career in Cuba during 
the Ten Years’ War was. marked by the 
same barbarous methods as at present, it is 
perhaps only fair to assume that on both 
occasions he was but obeying orders from 
the ministry of Madrid. If this is an ex- 
cuse for General Weyler’s behavior, it is a 
sad charge to bring against any civilized 
nation in this nineteenth century; yet it 
would seem as if it were true in view of the 
fact that Weyler’s immediate predecessor, 
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General Campos, was recalled by his gov- 
ernment not because his management of the 
Spanish army was less brilliant than Wey- 
ler’s, but because he was more humane in 
dealing with the Cubans than the latter. 
General Weyler is said by those who have 
met him to have a stern, uncompromising 
nature, hesitating at nothing which will 
bring about the results he desires. In the 
United States our people are deeply inter- 
ested in the struggle of the Cubans for free- 
dom and look upon General Weyler’s 
methods of war with feelings of resentment. 
It is believed in this country that the in- 
coming administration will take most 
decisive steps on the Cuban question and 
force Spain to carry on the war in as 
humane a manner as war can be waged. It 
is thought, however, since the arrival of 
General Lee, President Cleveland’s special 
envoy to Cuba, that his report may be of 
such a nature that the matter will not be 
left for the incoming administration to deal 
with, but will be taken up by the President 
when Congress convenes during this 
month. 

* * * 


The recent presidential campaign again 
brought prominently before the public eye, 
that veteran soldier, politician and states- 
man John M. Palmer of Illinois. General 
Palmer, as 
he is best 
known, has 
had a varied 
career, polit- 
ically. One 
of the 
“charter 
mem bers,” 
so to speak, 
of the Re- 
publican 
party when 
it was organ- 
ized in 1856, 
he from 
the very 
first took an 
active part 
in party 
workand 


ga ine d an GENERAL WEYLER, 
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enviable reputation 
for wise advice in the 
councils of the party 
so soon to come into 
great -and prolonged 
power. General 
Palmer fought 
through the war of 
the Rebellion with an 
bilinois regiment, be- 
ing gradually pro- 
moted for gallantry 
on the field until he 
reached the rank of 
Major General. In 
1868 he was elected 
Governor of Illinois, 
but a few years later left the party he had 
done so much to make powerful, and asso- 
ciated himself with the Democrats, their 
position on the tariff being more in accord- 
ance with his own views. In 
1888 he ran for Governor 
of the state on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, but was defeated. 
He was, however, elected to 
the United States Senate in 
1890 and has served his coun- 
try with distinction at Wash- 
ington. His term will end 
with the present Cleveland ad- 
ministration, and he will 
doubtless be succeeded by a 
Republican. In the recent 
campaign, as is well known, 
General Palmer was the nomi- 
nee for the presidency of the 
National Democracy, a party 
confessedly formed to make 
more certain the defeat of 
William J. Bryan, the candi- 
date of the regular Democratic 
party. As the General is now 
more than eighty years old it 
is to be expected that he will gladly 
retire to private life at the end of his 
senatorial term. 





JOHN M. PALMER. 
Photo. by Schloss. 


MRS. 
(Née Edith Shepard.) 


*x * * 


The Vanderbilt family has contributed a 
generous share of devotees to the altars of 
Hymen during the past year. The latest 
bride is Mrs. Ernesto G. Fabbri, formerly 
Miss Edith Shepard, daughter of the late 
Elliott F. Shepard, and granddaughter of 
William H. Vanderbilt. Mrs. Fabbri, as 
will be seen by the picture here reproduced 
is a young and exceedingly attractive 
woman. She has not moved prominently 
in society to any great extent, on account 
of the retirement of her family after the 
death of Colonel Shepard. Although both 
parties are wealthy it is pleasing to note 
that the match is strictly and only for love. 
The wedding, which took place at Scar- 
borough, the bride’s country home, was one 





ERNESTO FABBRI. 


PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT. 


of great elegance. The chapel in which the 
ceremony was performed was erected to the 
memory of Colonel Shepard, and on this 
occasion it was a bower of floral beauty. 
The guests were taken to and from the 
church and house where the reception was 
held in a train of special cars. The wedding 
gifts were many and magnificent. 


* "ok * 


One of the oldest and most earnest 
workers in the Episcopal Church is the 
Right Reverend Henry Benjamin Whipple, 
Bishop of Minnesota. In 1859 he was 
consecrated first Bishop of this State and 
ever since then has labored in that diocese. 
His earliest work was among the Indians, 
who had a great reverence and love for him, 
because they felt him to be their friend, as 
indeed he was. He was one of the men 
who made the treaty with the 
Sioux in 1876, and in many 
ways he endeavored to have 
justice and compassion shown 
the persecuted Red Men. His 
efforts in their behalf gained 
for him the title “St. John of 
the Wilderness,” and on ac- 
count of his honesty and fair 
dealings with them the In- 
dians called him “Straight 
Tongue.” In 1870 the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury offered 
to Bishop Whipple the see of 
the Sandwich Islands, but the 
veteran declined, preferring 
to remain with those among 
whom his lot had first been 
cast. The bishop is now 
seventy-four years old, but 
still hale and hearty, though 
tall and spare as one of his 
own Indians. He was re- 
recently married, for the second time, to 
Mrs. Evangeline "Simpson, at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York City, Bishop 
Potter officiating. 


* : * 


The name and 
work of Henry 
Codman Potter, 
Episcopal Bishop 
of New York, are 
familiar through- 
out the country. 
He is not only a 
man of great nat- 
ural gifts, a splen- 
did administrator, 
a ready and elo- 
quent speaker, but 
a born leader of 
men with the 
courage of his 





BISHOP WHIPPLE. 








PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT. 


convictions. 
His policy is 
broad and ag- 
gressive, and he 
has taken many 
entirely original 
steps in the pur- 
suance of his 
work. During 
his mission in 
the slums about 
a year ago he 
not only worked 
but lived among 
the poorer 
classes for 
months, thus 
ascertaining the 
best and surest 





BISHOP POTTER. 
Photo. copyright by Rockwood. 


way to help their souls 
and bodies. His in- 
fluence is equally strong 
in the wealthier circles. 


The magnificent new 
Cathedral of St. Luke 
and the hospital, now 


being completed in New 
York City, on Morning- 
side Heights, are the re- 
sult of his _ untiring 
efforts. Both as a man 
and as a bishop, Henry 
Potter numbers ‘his 
friends and admirers by 
the legion; he is an 
honor to his church and 
a power in it. 


* * * 


It is quite the fashion 
now-a-days for distin- 
guished foreign authors 
to come to America to 


lecture. The Reverend 
John Watson, better 
known as “Tan Mac- 
laren,” is one of two 


prominent Scotchmen (J. M. Barrie is 
the other) to visit us this year, and 
he is also entertaining us with a series of 
talks on his books, himself, and things in 
general. Drumtochty comes in for a great 
share of mention at his hands and those 
who have not become familiar with the 
Scotch scenes and characters of “The 
Bonnie Brier Bush” and “The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet” will now have a chance to do so. 
Dr. Watson is a genial, middle-aged man, 
of most pleasing manners and countenance. 
His books he says are often founded on 
fact, and his nom de plume consists of his 
mother’s name, Maclaren, and the Scotch 
for his own first name of John, or Ian. 
The picture here reproduced is the only 
one to be taken while Dr. Watson is in this 





EV. JOHN WATSON. 
“Tan Maclaren.” 
Copyright 1896 by Rockwood. 
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country. It represents him as reading a 
criticism of himself, and, as Mr. Rockwood 
remarks, he is evidently pleased. 


* * * 


Miniature painting is an art which has 
received little attention of late years, but 
which at the present time has become a fad 
among the wealthy. The work is both 
laborious and tedious, and probably for 
this reason artists have neglected it. The 
most prominent painter of miniatures  to- 
day is Amalia Kiissner, an exceedingly 
beautiful young woman, who might be 
called painter to the 400. Her first work 
was done in New York and Mrs. Almeric 
Hugh Paget, formerly Miss Whitney, was 
one of her earliest patrons. She attained 
much success among 
American women, and 
then went to London, 
where some of her work 
was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy through 
the late Sir John Millais. 
A number -of English 
beauties gave her com- 
missions for miniatures, 
and soon Miss Kiissner 
had on hand more work 
than she could attend to. 
Her first price for a 
miniature was five hun- 
dred dollars, but now 
that her reputation is es- 
tablished it is said that 
she charges a thousand 
dollars. Miss Kiissner 
has remarkably artistic 
taste in dress, arranges 
her subject’s costumes 
and draperies, and is 
always gowned in pic- 
turesque style. 

* * * 


Cornelius N. 
Bliss is one of 
the best known 
of New York’s 
many prominent 
men. Originally 
a New Eng- 
lander, he found 
a home in the 
Empire City, 
where his ability 
has enabled him 
to build up a 
business of $30,- 
000,000 annually. 
He is worth 
pretty nearly 
half that sum, 








AMALIA KUSSNER. 
Photo. by Schloss. 

















but is unassum- 
ing and genial 
to all he meets 
nevertheless. 
He has been for 
a long time the 
’ treasurer of the 
National Re- 
publican Com- 
mittee, and his 
active work in 
‘their campaign 
;will probably be 
rewarded with 
some fine posi- 
tion under the 
new administra- 
tion, although it 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS. is said he is 
Photo. by Schloss. averse to any 
office. Mr. 
Bliss is about 60 years of age and lives 
quietly on Madison Avenue, New York. 
YY * % 





Royalty still has something of a sinecure 
if viewed from the standpoint of the less 






HAT a wonderful wizard is good 
Santa Claus! 

What a cunning old craftsman is he! 

He reads every thought and he speaks 
every tongue; 

He’s both man and woman, he’s old and 
he’s young; 

He knows all the youngsters from Pekin to 


ome; 
He calls with his reindeer and sleigh at 
each home, 


And on ships and on steamers at sea. 


He is known by more names than a Ger- 
man Grand-Duke 
Or a grandissime Spanish grandee. 
He is hag Claw, Kriss Kringle, Daddy 
an 
St. a Baldir, Mam, Mammy and 
a 
Saint Nick and the yule-ghost; of course 
not to speak 
Of his titles in Gaelic, Zend, Gothic and 
Greek 
Or in Iroquois, Creek and Pawnee. 


What wonderful wisdom has dear Santa 

Claus! 
How clearly each wish doth he see! 

To the ginny damsel who wants a new 
rin 

The pe or pearl which she wishes he’ll 
bring 

And unto the urchin who prays for a knife 

A pearl-handled, four-bladed menace to life 

More worthy Apache or Kree. 


CHRISTMAS AROUND THE WORLD. 


CHRISTMAS AROUND THE WORLD. 





fortunate members of society. The young 
King of Spain is probably as little to be 
envied, however, in this respect as any 
member of the royal families of Europe. 
He is now getting to 
an age where the 
knowledge of affairs 
as they are is likely 
to make him un- 
comfortable should 
he reflect much 
upon it. Engaged 
in an unpopular 
war, fearfully in 
debt, with revenues 
contracting and ex- 
penses increasing, 
the future of his 
kingdom is not en- 
couraging. Per- 
haps when the 
young man comes 
of age, which will 





be im six years 

things will have 

changed for the ; 
better. THE KING OF SPAIN. 





To the father suspenders inscribed “To 

Papa.” 
To mother a cheap filagree; 

To maid a new cap and an apron to cook; 

To brother or sister a brightly bound book, 

To the toddler a wagon which pulls with a 
string; 

To baby a rattle and rough rubber ring 

And the children a great Christmas tree. 


To maidens in Holland he brings linen skirts; 
To the Frenchman some old eau de vie; 
To the indolent Spaniard Havana cigars; 
To housewives in Germany big Dresden jars; 
Amazing mosaics to Florentine belles; 
Miraculous neckwear to poor cockney swells 
And plaids to the maids of the Dee. 


To the Hindu a basket of rice and of fruit; 
To the Chinaman ginger and tea; 

A spear to the Arab; a pipe to the Turk; 

To the Afghan a gun; to the Malay a dirk; 

To the Eskimo blubber and sea-lion fat; 

To the nude Matabele a tall stove-pipe hat; 
And the Hottentot Scotch barley-bree. 


No matter who gives it, itis good Santa Claus. 
In the gift and the giver is he! 
He was born in the morn of the marvelous 


day 
When our Lord fashioned Adam and Eve 
out of clay: 
Helaborsand lives in each woman and man: 
He has grown with the years since his 
labor began,— 
And his real name is L. O. V. E. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 









UST a commonplace house in 
the middle of a block on Thirty- 
fourth Street—a queer place to 
find a ghost and little Miss Rollins 
was one of the last persons an up- 
to-date ghost would be supposed to 
visit. 

She was a matter-of-fact little 
woman, on the shady side of forty, 
although, as to that, if she had chosen 
to keep the fact to herself, no one 
would have placed her at a day over 
thirty-five. 

She had come to New York to do 
her Christmas shopping. There were 
stores in her own town, good ones 
too, where she could have parted with 
her Christmas spending money quite 
profitably, but home shopping was an 
every day affair, while this New York 
trip was the one dissipation of her 
quiet, correct, commonplace life. 

People who knew her well said 
she liked to get away from home at 
holiday time,—there were scenes and 
memories to run away from—that 
there was an untold story away back 
in her life somewhere. At all events, 
the quiet little woman seemed unlike 
her calm self as the holidays drew 
near. 

There were others, and they were 
in the majority, who saw only the 
Miss Rollins known by the world in 
general, and smiled at the idea of any- 
thing sentimental, declaring if there 
had ever been anything out of the 
ordinary in her life she would not be 
one to run away from it. 

3e that as it may, for fifteen years 
Miss Rollins had not missed her 
fortnight’s visit to the big city. She 
always spent a generous sum too, 
although she was not a rich woman. 
The economies she practised before 
and after this annual outing were 
entirely her own affair. There were 
a dozen or more on her list, children 
principally, who were always remem- 
bered—their gifts were sent to them 
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from New York, giving them an 
added value, perhaps. Miss Rollins 
never returned till the holidays were 
well over. She passed the last two 
weeks of every year in what was to 
her a whirl of gayety, then returned 
to commence the year again in the 
old regular, monotonous round, her 
only outside interests being the 
weekly prayer meeting and the Sab- 
bath service. Occasionally, but by 
no means regularly, she indulged in 
a church sociable. As the object of 
these affairs was to bring the peo- 
ple together and make them ac- 
quainted, she tried to live up to the 
idea and do her duty in this respect, 
so she shook hands with the minister 
and the deacons and certain of the 
members, always being especially 
careful to notice children and strang- 
ers. After these occasions people 
said to each other, “What a pleasant 
lady Miss Rollins is!” At other 
times they merely remarked that the 
little old maid was well enough in 
her way but something of a crank in 
her desire to be left to herself. 

This particular Christmas was just 
like the others to Miss Rollins, ex- 
cept that her pocket book was lighter 
than usual; not that that made her 
unhappy—it was merely one of life’s 
happenings and she always took them 
as they came, but it necessitated some 
fine calculating to accomplish her 
purpose. Instead of taking Mrs. 
Bowen’s second floor front, she con- 
cluded the third floor hall room would 
answer her purpose quite as well. 
Her little gifts must be selected with 
great care, in order that they might 
give the usual amount of pleasure to 
the recipients, though possessing less 
money value. As to her own par- 
ticular pleasures, for she always in- 
dulged in several visits to theatre and 
opera, why, that was easily disposed 
of. The front seats were not at all 
necessary; she had always indulged 
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in them, to be sure, but that was no 
reason why she could not be happy 
in a back seat or even in the gallery. 
Her sight and hearing were perfect 
and her social standing could not 
possibly be injured by sitting a few 
hours with the people who, from 
choice or necessity, bought half 
price tickets. The money question 
being disposed of, the little woman 
proceeded to enjoy the holidays in 
her usual manner, with these few ex- 
ceptions. 

The hall bedroom was clean and 
comfortable, though it was somewhat 
cramped. There was room for her 
trunk—just room and nothing to 
spare. She did sigh a little over that, 
for she was accustomed to plenty of 
room, so her kind-hearted landlady 
came to her relief by offering to let 
her put the trunk in the third story 
back room, which was empty just at 
present. The man who occupied it 
had gone off in the country some- 
where for the holidays. He was a 
Californian but was spending the 
winter in New York. Mrs. Bowen 
did not know that he had any regular 
business but he seemed to do a great 
deal of writing; perhaps he wrote 
for the papers. 

The man’s trunk was in the room, 
a trunk much like her own with the 
initials “H. M. D.” on one end. 
Miss Rollins stared when she saw it 
as though quite taken by surprise. 

“That’s Mr. Dernell’s trunk,” Mrs. 
Bowen said, in answer to the look 
on Miss Rollins’s face. “It'll be right 
in your way there when you want 
to get to your own, so we'll move 
it and put yours there; he won’t 
mind.” 

It was dark when Miss Rollins’ 
trunk arrived and she got little Kate 
Dennis, the chambermaid, to help her 
unpack and carry a few things into 
her room. 

“This room’s haunted!” Kate said 
bluntly, as she shrugged her shoulders 
and looked round as if expecting to 
see something spring from one of the 
corners. 


“Who haunts it?” Miss Rollins 
asked, with a smile at the girl’s fool- 
ishness. 

“A man killed himself here once; 
they found him in that big closet. 
They say he comes back here when- 
ever the room isn’t occupied. They 
say he stays mostly in the closet but 
he rattles the door knob sometimes 
as if he wanted some one to let him 
out.” 

“Who told you all that nonsense? 
You look too sensible a girl to talk 
about ghosts!” 

“T know two girls who used to live 
here and they told me they’d seen 
him. Mrs. Bowen discharged Mamie 
O’Shea, for talking about it.” 

“She did quite right. I’m not go- 
ing to tell her that you have talked 
about it, but I’d advise you not to 
say such things any more.” 

“Don’t you believe in ghosts, 
ma’am ?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“T wouldn’t come in this room 
alone after dark for anything. I’d be 
afraid o’ my life!” 

“You're a foolish girl. You must 
not believe all the nonsense other girls 
tell—you’ll get yourself in trouble 
talking this way to Mrs. Bowen’s 
lodgers; you ought to know better.” 

The girl was silenced if not con- 
vinced and Miss Rollins heard no 
more of the ghost until the night 
when she saw him for herself. 

That was the night before Christ- 
mas. She came in late from the 
theatre—she had invited Mrs. Bowen 
to go with her and they sat in the 
parlor awhile talking over the play. 
It was nearly twelve when Miss Rol- 
lins started to go up stairs. 

“IT must write a letter before I go 
to bed,” she said, standing with her 
hand on the banisters. “I want Kate 
to mail it for me early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Go into the back room if you like; 
it is warmer than. yours and there’s 
a desk there.” 

Miss Rollins thanked her and with 
a laugh Mrs. Bowen went on:—“‘You 














don’t take stock in ghosts, I sup- 
pose? They used to say that room 
was haunted but nobody’s troubled 
the place since I’ve had the house. 
A man did commit suicide there 
once.” 

“I am not afraid of ghosts. 
was the man?” 

“I don’t know. He shot himself. 
They found his body in the closet the 
next day.” 

“Horrible! Poor fellow! But I 
am not afraid. I don’t suppose he 
wants to come back to that closet.” 

She shuddered a little as she seated 
herself at the old-fashioned desk and 
commenced to write. She glanced 
at the closet door several times and 
a creepy feeling came over her. The 
ink dried on her pen just because 
the thoughts wouldn’t come fast 
enough to keep it moving. She 
glanced at the closet door, then at 
that trunk with “H. M. D.” on the 
end in white letters, then tried to go 
on with her letter. 

“Y’m an old simpleton,” she said 
in her thoughts. “I used to be ner- 
vous and fidgetty enough when I was 
a girl, but I thought I had got over 
that years ago. -I must finish this 
letter and go to bed.” 

As the letter was never mailed but 
was found in the waste basket several 
days after, there is no harm in read- 
ing it here. It was written to her 
old friend, Anna Chatfield, who was 
living out in Colorado somewhere, and 
whom she had not seen for nearly 
twenty years. She always wrote to 
her just before Christmas and sent 
her a little remembrance. 

“Dear Anna,” the letter began, “It 
is late, after midnight, in fact, but 
I shall not feel happy to-morrow if I 
do not write your letter. I don’t feel 
like myself to-night, somehow—I 
am more like the foolish Mary Rollins 
you used to know. Perhaps it was 
the play. You know I never go to 
the theatre except when I come down 
here to New York once a year. 
The play was a sad one; the story 
of it was something like my own 
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People 
call me prim, sensible, matter-of- 
fact; they don’t know how silly I 
am. They don’t understand why 
I run away from myself every year 
because I am not strong enough 
to live through the holidays! Well, 
you know dear, how I come down 
here and take this way to fight my 
little fight with fate—then go back 
and take up the life which for so 
many years has been a mere exist- 
ence. 

“It is twenty years to-night since 
Howard and I were—married! Ah, 
I never told that before, not even to 
you—it is the only secret I ever kept 
from you, Anna! We were married 
in Philadelphia that time I went to 
visit Nellie Ames—do you remember? 
He made me promise not to tell; 
his people would be very angry, he 
said; they wanted him to study law, 
to establish himself well before 
settling down. Then his uncle sent 
for him to come to California— 
it was such a good chance for him— 
he would come back in two years 
and claim me. You know how I 
waited, Anna. Just before father 
died I tried to tell him but he was 
too ill, so, having no mother, I kept 
my own counsel and no one ever 
knew. Then, when Howard wrote 
that he was coming home and that 
we would be married on Christmas 
Eve, I made my preparations, sent 
out my invitations and looked for- 
ward to a very happy Christmas. 
Christmas came and went but no 
bridegroom! Weeks later a letter 
came saying he had been injured, had 
fallen from his horse; he had also 
lost his position—he had given up 
the law—he would wait a year, per- 
haps, then he would have a home for 
me. As time passed people whis- 
pered that my lover had jilted me. 
I never told them it was worse than 
that—that my husband had ‘deserted 
me! I was a motherless girl and 
there was no one to sympathize, ex- 
cept you, dear, and I was too proud 
to tell you all. I left the little town 


life—you know, Anna dear! 
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that had known my humiliation and 
went to Radville where I have lived 
ever since, where they know me as 
Miss Rollins, the little old maid, and 
they don’t know I ever had a romance 
in my life. 

“To-night it all comes over me 
till I am angry with my own weak- 
ness. In the room where I am 
writing is a trunk with his initials 
on one end—a mere coincidence, of 
course, but I would like to blot out 
those letters—my eyes keep turning to 
them and—” 

Miss Rollins laid her pen down a 
moment; her hand was tired and she 
stopped to rub it a little. Then she 
heard a slight noise—was it the closet 
door? Oh, how foolish! It was 
nearly one o’clock and she was 
tired and nervous—she would let the 
letter go for to-night and finish it 
in the morning. 

She took the paper from the desk 
and started to rise, then sank back 
with a little scream and the paper 
fell from her hand. Before her stood 
a tall man with a smooth shaven face 
and iron gray hair; he was very pale 
and a stream of blood trickled down 
one side of his face! He was stand- 
ing perfectly still, looking at her; he 
made no move, and after that one 
little scream she could not have ut- 
tered a sound. How she reached the 
door she never knew, but she man- 
aged to get to her own room and 
lock herself in. 

“The ghost!” she whispered to her- 
self, “have I seen the ghost, or was 
it imagination? My nerves must be 
in a terrible state—I ought to have 
gone to bed; no, it was not imagina- 
tion—I surely saw something, a white 
faced, bleeding man! Oh, it was 
dreadful! He never moved—just 
stood there looking at me with pierce- 
ing eyes ‘and the blood trickling 
slowly down his face. I shall never 
forget it!” ~ 

She lay awake for hours and was 
too ill to rise in the morning. Kate 
brought her some breakfast and, see- 
ing her white face, exclaimed: 
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“Lor’, Miss Rollins, you look like 
you’d seen the ghost!” 

“T have!” 

The words came of themselves al- 
most but she went on: 

“I was nervous and tired and I 
thought I saw something last night, 
but of course it was all a mistake— 
don’t say anything, Kate. I wouldn’t 
have any one know I could be so 
foolish. Now, go to my trunk, will 
you Katie, and bring my gray flan- 
nel wrapper; I think I will sit up 
here in the rocker a little while before 
I dress. I shall be all right by dinner 
time.” 

Kate went for the wrapper but, 
to her surprise, the door of the “third 
story back” was locked. Thinking 
Miss Rollins must have locked it and 
taken the key, she was about to start 
back toward the little hall room, 
when she heard a groan. With a 
scream she ran into Miss Rollins’ 
room and shut the door. 

“What is the matter, Katie?” 

“The ghost, ma’am—he’s in there 
now. I heard him groaning!” 

“Oh, what an old simpleton I was 
to frighten you with what I said! 
Come, I’ll go with you.” 

“But the door’s locked, ma’am; we 
can’t get in, and I know I heard some- 
thing in there.” 

Just here there was a light tap on 
the door and the poor girl fairly 
shivered until she heard Mrs. 
Bowen’s voice, then the door was 
pushed open. 

“What is the matter up here? I 
was on the floor below and I heard 
a scream.” 

“This foolish girl says she heard 
some one groaning in the back room. 
She is afraid to go in there for me.” 

“The door’s locked; I can’t get in,” 
the girl muttered. 

“Who could have locked it? T’ll 
go and see to it myself.” 

Mrs. Bowen tried the door and 
found it locked. She also heard 
groans inside, but her nerves were in 
fine condition—only an unpaid board 
bill could upset them—so she very 





















calmly and decidedly shook the knob 
and in firm tones demanded: 

“Who is in there? Is it you, Mr. 
Dernell?” 

A minute later the door was opened 
and a man stood there in dressing 
gown and slippers, with a handker- 
chief bound about his forehead. 

“Why, what is the matter, sir? 
Are you ill?” 

“T met with an accident last night, 
Mrs. Bowen. There was snow on 
the steps and I slipped and cut my 
head. I came in quite late and I 
must have frightened a lady who sat 
here writing. I had to come back 
to the city sooner than I expected. 
There is a fearful pain in my head 
this morning, but I don’t think it is 
anything serious.” 

Mrs. Bowen had two Christmas in- 
valids on her hands. When Miss 
Rollins confessed her fright of the 
night and told how near she had 
come to a belief in ghosts, they had 
a good laugh over it. The ghost re- 
covered in time for a hearty dinner 
but Miss Rollins was still very pale 
and she trembled quite perceptibly 
when Mrs. Bowen presented the 
ghost. 

They were alone in the parlor for 
a few minutes after dinner when 
Mr. Dernell, deliberately crossing the 
room, stood before Miss Rollins. 

“Don’t you know me, Mary?” 

“Is it—Howard?” she asked, with 
quivering lips. 

“Tt is Howard, Mary! 
to forgive me.” 

She said nothing—just sat there, a 
pale, sad-faced little woman, not the 
firm, decided little old maid of the 
last fifteen years. 

At length she rose from the chair 
and tried to pass him. 

“Oh, yes—I forgive you, of course. 
I shall go home to-day, so—good- 
bye.” 


I want you 
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“Oh no, Mary, it musn’t be good- 
bye! I’ve been wicked and selfish all 
these years, but at least, Mary dear, 
I have never loved any woman but 
you. I just kept staying away—I 
couldn’t seem to succeed in anything, 
somehow, and I kept chasing an 
imaginary fortune. I found a real 
one two years ago and I came back 
to share it with you, my poor little 
neglected wife. I went to your old 
home but you were not there—I have 
advertised in the New York papers 
several times. When I saw you last 
night I was so taken by surprise—the 
blow on my head had stunned me a 
little and I could only stand there 
looking at you. Let me make up 
to you Mary, for all these years 
of neglect! I am not a bad man 
—only a poor, weak specimen of 
humanity.” 

“But I am an old woman now, 
Howard. It is better as it is and I 
have become quite used to living my 
life alone.” 

“Isn’t there a bit of the old love 
left, Mary?” 

“T wish I could say no, Howard, 
but it would not be true. I have been 
weak enough to keep on loving you!” 

“Then I will not let you go—you 
are my wife even if the world does not 
know it. We will have another wed- 
ding and I will do what I can to 
atone for all these wasted years. You 
won’t say no, Mary dear?” 

She did not say anything at all for 
the tears came, choking her voice but 
relieving her overcharged nerves. 

A few evenings later there was a 
little wedding in Mrs. Bowen’s parlor 
and the rest of “Miss Rollins’s” New 
York visit was turned into a wedding 
trip, in which she was not obliged to 
take half price seats at the theatre, or 
occupy the hall bedroom. 


Carl Foster. 
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THE FIRST BOWERY THEATRE, NEW YORK. 


THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


bf ILLIAM DUNLAP in his 
“History of the -American 
Theatre,” puts 1752 as the 


earliest date at which the first play was 
performed in America by a regular 
company of comedians. The piece in 
question was “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” and the place selected for this 
experiment by Lewis Hallam, man- 
ager of the English adventurers, was 
Williamsburg, the capital of Virginia. 
It has, however, been proved by other 
writers and notably by Colonel T. 
Allston Brown, whose “History of 
the New York Theatres”* is to be pub- 
lished shortly, that English companies 
came to this country to give perform- 
ances as early as twenty years before 
the date fixed by Mr. Dunlap. It 
may, however, be conceded, that these 
were only isolated and unimportant 
experiments, and that the company 
organized and brought over here by 
Lewis Hallam formed the real founda- 
tion stone of the American stage. 
The circumstances under which this 
enterprise was’ entered upon by the 
Hallams is interesting. In the year 
1750, William Hallam, then manager 
of Goodman’s Fields Theatre, London, 
failed. His debts were trifling, and 


* Colonel T. Allston Brown, to whom the writer is in- 
debted for many of the illustrations and much of the infor- 
mation embodied in this article, has been preparing such a 
work for many years. When published it will unquestion- 


ably*prove a most important addition to theatrical literature. 


his creditors, as a mark of their esteem, 
left him in possession of his theatrical 
wardrobe and sufficient capital to start 
anew in life. He then turned his at- 
tention to America and conceived the 
plan of sending over here a company 
of players. He confided his scheme 
to his brother Lewis and the latter 
consented to cross the Atlantic. The 
next step was to find a company and to 
induce them to enlist in this theatrical 
forlorn hope. It was not an easy task, 
for, in those days, the idea the average 
Englishman had of the American colo- 
nies was extremely vague, and all 
sorts of dangers—bloodthirsty red- 
skins and ferocious animals—were 
feared. Finally, a good company was 
recruited and the repertoire was pre- 
pared and rehearsed, including: “The 
Merchant of Venice,” “The Fair Peni- 
tent,” “The “Beaux’ Strategem,” “Jane 
Shore,” “The Recruiting Officer,” 
“Richard III,” “The Careless Hus- 
band,” “The Constant Couple,” “Ham- 
let,” “Othello,” “Theodosius,” “Pro- 
voked Husband,” etc., etc., twenty 
pieces altogether and, at that time, 
favorite plays on the London boards. 

Lewis Hallam was appointed man- 
ager and the brothers were to divide 
profits equally. The organization as- 
sumed the corporate title of The 
American Company. The principal 
actors were at first partners in the en- 


























terprise, but, in time, this system 
underwent a change and the actors 
were engaged on weekly salaries as at 
present. 

The little band of actors sailed from 
England in May, 1752, and after a six- 
weeks’ voyage landed safely at York- 
town, Virginia. All the way over the 
Atlantic they had rehearsed their 
plays, so that they were ready for im- 
mediate action upon landing. 

Hallam applied for and was granted 
permission to erect a theatre, and hay- 
ing found a suitable building, he pro- 
ceeded to alter it to his purpose. It 
was a large house in the suburbs and 
had been doubtless erected for a store- 
house by the early emigrants. This, 
according to historian Dunlap, was 
the first theatre opened in America by 
a company of regular comedians, and 
although within the boundaries of the 
metropolis of the Ancient Dominion, 
the seat of William and Mary College, 
and the residence of all the officers of 
his majesty’s government, was so near 
the woods that the manager could 
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stand within the door and shoot 
pigeons for his dinner, which he more 
than once actually did. 

“The Merchant of Venice” was pre- 
sented on September 5, 1752, and fol- 
lowed by a farce entitled “Lethe.” 

Exactly how long this company 
stayed at Williamsburg, or the exact 
date of their departure thence, is not 
known. However, they carried with 
them a certificate signed by Governor 
Dinwiddie recommending them as 
comedians and testifying to the pro- 
priety of their behavior as men. 

A writer in the Maryland Gazette 
under date of June 19, 1828, claims for 
Annapolis the honor of having opened 
the first theatre in the United States. 
He writes: “In the year 1752 the thea- 
tre, then called the new theatre, was 
a neat building, tastefully arranged and 
competent to contain between five and 
six hundred persons. It was built 
upon ground which had been leased 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this city. When the lease, about 
ten or twelve years ago, had expired, 


THE WALNUT STREET THEATRE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Erected in 1808, and still standing, and in use as a_theatre. 
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the church took possession of the 
theatre. It was not sold. It was 
pulled down merely to procure the 
materials of which it was_ built. 
Scarcely a fragment of it now remains. 
It was the oldest theatre in the United 
States, and the earliest temple reared 
in our country to the Dramatic Muse. 
Perhaps it was the first spot upon 
which the characters of Shakespeare 
were exhibited to the people of the 
Western world.” 

It is more than probable that it was 
the Hallam company which performed 
at the opening of this theatre on July 
13, 1752, as, by that date, the company 
had left Williamsburg and from then 
until they reached New York their 
movements are unrecorded. 

The earliest record we have of a 
play house in New York City was a 
theatre in Nassau Street, near John 
Street, erected on the spot for a long 
time occupied by the old Dutch 
Church. This was opened by the 
Hallams on September 17, 1753, ex- 
actly one year after their first appear- 
ance at Williamsburg. The bill they 
presented on the first night has, to-day, 
historical as well as bibliographical 
value and as a literary curiosity it is 
reproduced herewith: 


The part of Tony Bevil to be performed 
“ “ “ Mr. Sealand s 6 

Sir John Bevil 

Myrtle . 

Climberton . 

Humphrey . 

Daniel . 

The part of Tom to be performed 
“ “ i Phillis “< 6 “ 

Mrs. Sealand : ° 

Lucinda 

Tsabella ‘ 

And the part of Indiana to be performed 









PRICES, box 8s., pit 6s., gallery 3s. 


Beaver Street. To begin at 6 o’clock. 
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By a Company of Comedians from London, at the New Theatre in Nassau Street, the 
present evening, being the 17th of September, (1753) will be presented a comedy called 


THE CONSCIOUS LOVERS. 


To which will be added the Ballad Farce called 
DAMON AND PHILLIDA. 
A new occasional prologue to be spoken by Mrs. Rigby. 
An epilogue (addressed to the ladies) by Mrs. Hallam. 


No person whatever to be admitted behind the scenes. 
N. B., Gentlemen and ladies that choose tickets may have them at the new printing office in 


The days of performances were 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; 
and so continued for half a century. 
Towards the middle of October the 
prices were reduced. 

The theatre in Nassau Street was 
closed March 18, 1754, with “The Beg- 
gars’ Opera” and “Devil to Pay,” 
when the following notice appeared: 
“Lewis Hallam, comedian, intending 
for Philadelphia, begs the favour of 
those that have any demands upon 
him to bring in their accounts and re- 
ceive their money.” Poor Hallam, 
he would hardly have to go to that 
trouble to-day. 

Although Philadelphia, in those 
days, was the stronghold of Quaker- 
ism, a large number of the inhabitants 
were liberal minded and envied New 
York its secular pleasures. Many had 
been lovers of the theatre in England 
and longed to see once more repre- 
sentations of their favorite dramatists. 
These people wrote to Hallam, invit- 
ing him to the Quaker City and ex- 
erted their influence to secure the 
necessary permission from the authori- 
ties. Governor Hamilton was dis- 
posed to grant the permission, 
but the Quakers were loud in their 
demands for the prohibition of 





By His EXcELLENCy’s AUTHORITY. 


by Mr. Rigby. 

by Mr. Malone. 

by Mr. Bell. 

by Mr. Clarkson. 

by Mr. Miller. 

‘ by Mr. Adcock. 
by Master L. Hallam. 
by Mr. Singleton. 
by Mrs. Beceley. 

by Mrs. Clarkson. 

by Mrs. Hallam. 

by Mrs. Rigby. 

by Mrs. Hallam. 




















“profane stage-plays.” 
tions were circulated and finally the 
Hallams won, securing permission to 
open a theatre and perform twenty- 
four plays on condition that they 
“offered nothing indecent and im- 


Counter peti- 


moral.” The manager was further 
required to give security for all debts 
contracted and all contracts entered 
into by the company. It is to be re- 
gretted that the authorities are not so 
exacting at the present time; then we 
should hear fewer cases of actors 
being left destitute by irresponsible 
managers. 

The first theatre in Philadelphia was 
in the storehouse of William Plum- 
stead, at the corner of the first alley 
above Pine Street. The place has 
since been occupied as a sail loft, and 
may have been torn down ere this, but 
the remains or traces of scenic deco- 
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ration were to be seen within forty 


years. 


Notwithstanding violent and per- 
sistent opposition the company made 
money and gained reputation. Pam- 
phlets were published and distributed 
gratis during the whole theatrical cam- 
paign and every effort was made to 
show the evils attendant upon plays 
and players and play houses; but the 
dramatists and their interpreters won. 

“The Fair Penitent,” and “Miss in 
Her Teens” were the first plays pre- 
sented to the citizens of Philadelphia. 
The house was overflowing. During 
the course of the performance there 
was much excitement caused by the 
discovery of one of the unfriendly pe- 
titioners in the pit. He was accused 
of spying and peace was not restored 
till he was ejected. A few months 
later the company left for the West 
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BARNUM’S MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 


Variety performances were given here, as well as circus exhibitions. 
glory during the war. 





It was in the height of its 








THE OLD BOWERY THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
AS IT APPEARED IN 1860. 
It is now known as the Thalia. 


Indies where. Lewis Hallam died and 
shortly afterwards his widow married 
David Douglass, who became the the- 
atrical king in this hemisphere. 
During the absence of the actors in 
the West Indies, the Nassau Street 
Theatre, New York, was taken down 
and Douglass secured 
another building situ- 
ated on Conger’s wharf, 
between what are now 
called Old Slip and 
Coffeehouse Slip. 
Douglass had built his 
theatre without obtain- 
ing permission from the 
magistracy to enact 
plays, and when the 
company returned and 
authorization was 
asked, it was promptly 
refused. Douglass be- 
came humble and fig- 
uratively went down on 
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- second theatre in Philadelphia. 





his knees to secure the permission 
which was eventually granted. Thus 
the second theatre in New York was 
opened with “Jane Shore.” 

In 1759 Douglass also opened the 
It 
was situated at the southwest corner 
of Vernon and South Streets, at a 
place formerly called Society Hill. 

This house was not a theatre in 
name only, but was erected for the 
purpose. Its opening was the signal 
for a renewal of the Quakers’ opposi- 
tion, and Judge Allen was besieged 
with petitions to eject “these disturb- 
ers of the public morals.” The Judge 
gave the Quakers a_ characteristic 
answer. He told them he had 
“learned more moral virtue from 
plays than from sermons.” A few 
weeks later the Judge’s wife died and 
the Quakers pointed to her death as 
an awful warning. 

In the beginning of August, 1761, 
Douglass opened the third theatre 
erected in New York, situated a little 
below the junction of Nassau and 
Beekman Streets. About that time 
the old Hallam Company had been 
giving performances at Newport, 
Rhode Island, where they left a most 
favorable impressionamong theslave- 
dealers of that now fashionable re- 
sort. It is a curious fact that at that 
time, so disreputable was the condition 
of the actor regarded by gentlefolk, 
the Hallam company took pains 
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wherever they ap- ; 
peared to secure a |! 
written testimonial of 
good behavior, which 
they used as an ad- 
vance advertisement 
in the town to be 
visited next. 

Notwithstanding 
the good reputation 
enjoyed by the Hal- 
lam company, they 
still met with the most 
strenuous opposition 
even in New York. 
Permission to act was 
given for two months 
only. They only performed twice 
a week. The house held about 
450. The average receipts were 
$300, which, in sixteen nights, gave 
$4,800. The total current expenses 
were $625 and the cost of the 
theatre was $1,625. The scenery 
and wardrobe cost $1,000. So, 
altogether, the money expended 
was $3,150, thus leaving a_ bal- 
ance of $1,550 to pay their individual 
expenses. 

The third New York theatre was 
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demolished by the 
rioters during the his- 
torical stamp-act riots 
in 1764, and in 1767 
the theatre in John 
Street was erected. 
It was built chiefly of 
wood, was _ painted 
red, and was about 
sixty feet back from 
the street, having a 
covered way of rough 
wooden material from 
the pavement to the 
doors. The house 
was opened on Dec. 
7, 1767, with “The 
Beaux’ Strategem.” By this time 
many of the members of the original 
company had died or disappeared 
and had been replaced by other actors 
from England. 

A curious custom in vogue at that 
time is thus mentioned on a pro- 
gramme of the John Street Theatre: 
“Ladies will please send their ser- 
vants to keep their places at four 
o’clock.” The performance began at 
six, so for two hours and longer the 
front seats of the boxes were occupied 
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THEATRE AT NEWPORT. 
From a print published in 1831. 
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THE FIRST CHESTNUT STREET 
THEATRE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Built in 1792, destroyed by fire April 
2, 1820. 


by negroes and negresses 
of every age, waiting for 
their masters and mis- 
tresses. 

A few evenings after the 
opening of the John 
Street Theatre, nine chiefs 
of the Cherokee nation visited the 
theatre to witness “Richard III,” and 
a newspaper of the time chronicles 
the fact that “they regarded the play 
with attention, but seemed to express 
nothing but surprise.” Shortly after, 
the chiefs executed a war dance on 
the same stage in return for the hospi- 
tality previously shown them. 

The first play ever seen in Albany, 
“Venice Preserved,” was performed 
on July 3, 1769, when the actors ob- 
tained permission from the Governor 
“for one month only.” The company 
had no theatre and were compelled to 
act in the hospital. 

In 1774 the first theatre was built 
in Charleston, S. C., and Douglass, 
having been invited by the inhabi- 
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Opened December 2, 1822, 


tants, performed there with his com- 
pany for fifty-one consecutive nights. 
On their return to New York they 
found the authorities opposed to 
further performances. The colonies 
were then about to take up arms 
against the mother country and, deem- 
ing that performances by English 
players from Royal Theatres might 
prejudice the cause of the revolution- 
ists, all public amusements were sus- 
pended. The actors embarked at 
once for the West Indies and stayed 
there until after the Declaration of 
Independence. 

After the capture of New York by 
the British forces the actors of the 
Douglass company were succeeded by 
the English officers who during the 
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INTERIOR OF THE OLD JOHN STREET THEATRE, NEW YORK. 


entire length of the English occupa- 
tion, wrote and produced plays— 
mostly pieces ridiculing the Yankees 
—and acted them in the then existing 
play-houses. When the British 
entered Philadelphia the theatre in 
Southwark was opened by the sol- 
dier-Thespians and it is known as an 
historical fact, that Major André was 
one of the scene painters during their 
regime. He painted a drop curtain 
which lasted as long as the 
house. 

The Hallams returned to 
America on the close of the 
war, but they were coldly 
received and for a long time 
the question of the desira- 
bility of prohibiting stage 
performances altogether 
was seriously discussed by 
the authorities. In the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania 
a Doctor Logan declared 
that theatres were only fit 
for monarchies. A Mr. 
Smiley thought that by 
drawing the minds of the 
people to amusements, they 
were led to forget their po- 
litical duties. He avowed 
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himself “no friend 
to the fine arts” and 
declared they only 
flourished when 
states were on the 
decline. Finally, 
however, common 
sense prevailed and 
the clause which 
prohibited the drama 
as being a source of 
vice and immorality 
was rejected. 

The Hallams re- 
sumed operations in 
New York, and the 
first play performed 
in the United States 
under the new star 
spangled banner 
was “The Countess 
of Salisbury.” But 
misfortune followed. 
The local magnates frowned on 
the theatre as a source of extrava- 
gance. “While so great a _ part 
of the city still lies in ruins,” ran 
the official indictment, “and many of 
the citizens continue to be pressed 
with the distress brought on them in 
consequence of the late war, there is 
a loud call for industry and economy; 
and it would in a particular manner 
be gp ong in this corporation to 
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countenance enticing and expensive 
amusements.” But, before long, 
matters were straightened out, and on 
Jan. 16, 1786, Lewis Hallam made his 
first appearance as Hamlet. This was 
the first time the play had ever been 
seen in America. Sheridan’s “School 
for Scandal” was also performed for 
the first time during the same year. 
From New York Hallam and 
Henry went with their company to 
Baltimore where they opened a new 
theatre on Aug. 16, 1786. Philadel- 
phia does not appear to have been in 
favor with the actors at that time, for 
on leaving Baltimore they avoided 
the Quaker city and returned to the 
John Street Theatre, New York. 
About 1792 Thomas Wignell, an 
actor of the Hallam company, had 
seceded from that organization and 
gone to recruit another company in 
England. On his return he _ suc- 
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ceeded in interesting capital which 
built the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, and he opened it two 
years later. It was destroyed in 1820 
by fire. 

For a long time, and prior to 1792, 
Boston was a forbidden city to the 
Thespian, but finally the more en- 
lightened bean-eaters succeeded in 
repealing the local laws against the 
theatre and several managers—in- 
cluding members of the Hallam and 
Wignell companies—joined forces 
and gave performances there, and, 
thanks to the enterprise of some of 
the wealthiest citizens, a theatre “in 
everything but the name” was erected. 
But for a long time the players were 
subjected to the greatest persecution 
from the authorities, and theatricals 
languished in Boston for that reason. 
In the spring of 1796, however, pub- 
lic subscriptions for the erection of a 
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fine theatre 
were opened 
in that city 
and the fol- 
lowing year 
the Hay- 
market, an 
immense 
wooden pile, 
was opened. 

Two new 
theatres had 
by this time 
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public began 
to patronize 
the play- 
house gener- 
ously. From 
then down 
to the pres- 
ent time the 
interest has 
gone stead- 
ily on, ever 
on the in- 
crease. The 
detailed his- 


been built tory of the 
and opened ' American 
in New LAFAYETTE THEATRE, NEW YORK, IN 1825. stage dur- 
York, the At Laurens Street, near,Canal. ' ing the last 
Greenwich 


Street Theatre, and the Park Theatre. 
The John Street Theatre was then in 
its decay. 

The drama had now secured a firm 
foothold on American soil. New and 
distinguished actors arrived continu- 
ally from England, and the American 


half century 
would be a remarkably interesting one 
to relate, describing as it would the 
triumphs of the great actors—foreign 
and native—who havétrod the boards, 
the playhouses of historic interest 
long since disappeared, and plays that 
have entertained thrve generations. 


Arthur Hornblow. 


WINTER. 


HEN Autumn dies at last upon her throne 
Amid the ruin of a regal state, 








Boreas’ clarion trumpets sound her fate, 

And Winter knows the realm thenceforth his own; 
Calling his minions in the Arctic zone 

And making them through his own greatness great, 

He journeys forth to his possesions straight, 
The winds’ wild music aye before him blown. 
A lock of frost he fastens on the land, 

And makes the air with keenest cold to sting; 
The waters lie ’neath fetters from his hand; 

And while his white snows toss and whirl and fling, 
Robed royally and crowned for all command 

He proudly cries, “Behold me: I am King!” 


William Francis Barnard. 
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DO not know how old Santa Claus 

is. lam told that the great schol- 

ars of the world have traced him 
back several thousand years and even 
in that ancient period found him the 
same genial and merry saint as he is 
to-day. 

I do not know how old he is, but I 
do know that he has more friends 
than any other saint, Christian or 
Pagan, and that he is known and 
loved in every part of the world. 
There is a certain magic about St. 
Nicholas which is possessed by no 
other gentleman in the same line of 
business. He can do more with 
human character than Herrmann the 
magician can do with a pack of cards. 
Once a year he converts a small boy, 
who is a very particular friend of 
mine and a particularly bad boy, into 
a perfect angel of sweetness and light. 

I once had a boarding house mis- 
tress, who during the week beginning 
December 18th was a paragon of all 
domestic virtues. Santa Claus re- 
warded her by giving her any number 
of presents from her amazed and ad- 
miring boarders, but the day after, 
when he went away, she became cruel, 
parsimonious and grasping. 

I recall, too, one Christmas evening 
in Alexandria, Egypt. At some ban- 
quet I had been presented to one of 
the British cotton kings. He was 
cold and formal, dignified and reti- 
cent. He seemed to have no thought 
but for the cotton market unless it 
was the cotton field. The next day, 
to my surprise, I received an invita- 
tion to take dinner with him on Christ- 
mas day. I had made no engage- 
ments and accepted. It was better, I 
thought, to celebrate the day by the 
grand banquet, even if it were cold 
and stately, than not celebrate it at 
all. So I went and was ushered from 
the great hall into the reception room 
of his palace in the ancient Egyptian 
city. As I crossed the threshold I 
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was astonished and delighted. The 
hall had been converted into a long 
avenue of flowers, shrubbery and 
trees common to England. From 
the ceiling hung festoons of ever- 
greens and on the walls were bright 
holly wreaths. In the reception room 
were the same decorations, and in the 
cavernous chimney fireplace blazed a 
huge Yule log with side logs and a 
back log. A mighty flame roared up 
the chimney that would have made 
the salon unbearably hot if it had not 
been for the open doors and windows, 
which created a mighty draught and 
so made the evening delightfully com- 
fortable. 

From the chandelier hung an im- 
mense bunch of mistletoe and under 
it stood the gray haired lady of the 
house with two little golden haired 
children. At one end of the room 
was a Christmas tree which shone like 
a mountain of gems and on an ancient 
mahogany table was a great silver 
punch bowl in which rippled an ocean 
of crimson punch broken by pieces of 
lemon and lime, orange and banana, 
cherries and figs, pineapple and pear. 

The great party of ladies and 
gentlemen were all laughing and 
carrying on like the boys and girls in 
a children’s party. And the most 
comical—the most delightful char- 
acter, of the entire group was the old 
cotton king. St. Nicholas had 
touched him with his wand and he 
was an English boy again home from 
the school forthe holidays. He danced 
every dance from a jig to a lanciers, 
and every now and then gave the 
naughty steps of the can-can or in- 
conceivable pirouettes. 

He played tag. He was upon the 
floor on all fours to represent a bear 
and was ridden by nearly every child 
in the room. He rolled apples and 
played at champagne bottles in the 
hall as a new kind of ten pins, and he 
kept the children in a tremendous 
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state of excitement and delight until 
midnight. As for the grown folks he 
kept them until morning. When 
people were tired of the piano he had 
a band in another room that dis- 
coursed light operas and the latest 
song music. He had all sorts of 
games, all sorts of songs, all sorts of 
cooling drinks, all sorts of fun. But 
the next afternoon as he drove down 
the Rue Mahometali the charm had 
vanished and he was again the cold, 
calculating master of trade and com- 
merce. 

At Hong Kong on another Christ- 
mas day, I was one of a pleasant party 
of diplomats and high officials who 
played “Pillows and Keys,” “Copen- 
hagen,” “Here we go round the Mul- 
berry Bush” and other happy sports 
of childhood. I recall one, a distin- 
guished Consul General, who dis- 
guised himself in a dunce’s cap made 
out of a newspaper, and who stood in 
the corner of the room with his face 
to the wall, crying and endeavoring 
to conjugate a simple Latin verb. 

The oddest Christmas I ever passed 
was in that strange place on this 
globe where there is no time, where 
yesterday is to-morrow and to-day is 
yesterday. 

That is the watery waste 180 de- 
grees west of Greenwich in the Pacific 
Ocean. Here the day ends and the 
day begins. I reached it on Christ- 
mas day coming eastward from Japan 
and the goodly crowd of passengers 
had any amount of fun over the pos- 
sible complications which that place 
might produce. 

We all turned in early, tired out 
with the day’s hearty fun and were on 
deck betimes the next morning. 
The captain saluted us again with 
“Merry Christmas” the same as the 
day before, and then it dawned upon 
us that the place was having fun with 
us and that we were among the few 
favored mortals, that had Christmas 
upon two consecutive days. That 
afternoon, however, it occurred to us 
that the poor man who sailed west- 
ward and met the line on Christmas 
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eve, lost his Christmas that year for- 
ever. In other words modern trade 
is now robbing one man of a Christ- 
mas and giving it to another. 

So many kind deeds mark the day. 
One Christmas I was sitting in my 
consulate at Amoy, China, feeling, it 
must be confessed, a little homesick. 
It was very early in the morning but 
even at that hour some messenger 
called and went away. 

The next minute my servant had 
produced a bouquet and a “Merry 
Christmas” card from one of the few 
foreign residents in that great Chinese 
port. He was soon followed by an- 
other and another. All the morning, 
flowers and fruit, cards and keepsakes 
came in from the Europeans and also 
from the small army of Chinamen who 
had learned the Christmas idea and 
appreciated it. 

One old Chinaman, a distinguished 
scholar, presented me with a chicken, 
two dozen eggs and eight pounds of 
rock candy. The chicken and the 
eggs were all right. A place can be 
always found for them. But when 
it came to blocks of rock candy I was 
compelled to transfer the adamantine 
sweets to my household servants. 

About noon telegraphic messages 
wishing a merry Christmas began to 
come in from fellow countrymen 
along the coast, from naval officers 
and from the noble admiral who com- 
manded our squadron in those waters. 

The homesickness was passing 
away when another telegraph boy 
brought in the great envelope em- 
ployed by the intercontinental cables. 
It was a cablegram from a dear friend 
in Philadelphia, who had thought of 
me at the Antipodes and had flashed 
across the Atlantic, Europe, the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, the China Sea and the 
Formosa Channel the simple mes- 
sage, “Merry Christmas and many of 
them, from all of us at home.” 

As I read it, it brought a mist before 
my eyes through which I could see 
the great Pennsylvania trains, the 
depot, the majestic municipal build- 
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ing and my own quarters in the Hotel 
Bellevue. 

There must at some time have been 
a regular Christmas worship or cult. 
It is of course the rebirth of the sun, 
the lengthening of the day, the real 
beginning of the year, and the birth 
of new life. It must have been recog- 
nized and appreciated by humanity, 
long before cities came into being and 
great empires were founded. The 
shepherds on the Chaldean plains 
must have noticed it ages ago and 
the dwellers in the valley of the Nile 
must have perceived it long before the 
first Pyramid was raised heavenward. 

Nearly every land has some festival 
of joy and merriment at this time of 
the year. It takes different names 
and is observed in many ways. Some- 
times it is the return of a god which is 
celebrated, sometimes the memory of 
a great monarch, sometimes it is a 
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poetic myth or allegory, which is the 
centre of all the forms and cere- 
monies. In parts of China it is a sig- 
nal for fire crackers. Wherever the 
Anglo-Saxon race goes it is marked 
by the Yule log, the mistletoe, the 
holly wreath and the evergreens. The 
German, the Scandinavian and the 
Slav employ the Christmas tree and 
the Christ Child, and all the Gothic 
Germanic peoples bring out the punch 
bowl, the drinking horn and the 
tankard. With the Latin races there 
is more of a religious flavor to the 
day. The bells ring in every church 
and the chimes from every cathedral. 
Flags flutter and processions make 
the landscape bright with color. But 
behind the ball and in the punch bowl, 
on the Christmas tree and on the Yule 
log, is good St. Nicholas every time! 
Edward Bedloe, 
Ex-Consul to Amoy, China. 
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E steadfast stars that regulate 
The devious ways of human fate 
And guide life’s fiery steeds with reins 
That seem to us but tangled skeins 
Of all the secrets that your rays 
Are guarding in the future’s maze, 
I seek to know one mystery: 
What word, O stars, hath love ior me? 


II. 


O wherefore in the distance roam 

For that which lieth next thy home? 
The saying old dost thou not know, 
“As ’tis above, so ’tis below?” 

But little can it speed thy task 
Assistance from the stars to ask, 

Since of a myriad orbs, but two 

Exist that may thee service do; 

Yet if thou wilt thou canst divine 

The ones that for thy purpose shine: 
Two ebon stars that darkly glow; 

Yet from them floods of light shall flow 
As soon, instead of midnight skies, 
Thou searchest in thy sweetheart’s eyes. 


Sylvester Baxter. 
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HE revival of the Byron cult, 

and the publication of a new 

edition of his works by his 
grandson, the Earl of Lovelace, de- 
velops the fact that, while the af- 
fairs of the poet and his wife have 
always received their due _ share 
of public attention, little is generally 
known of their daughter. 

What Byron was, as son and hus- 
band, all the world knows. What 
he was, and what—under favorable 
circumstances—he would have been 
as a parent, fewer have endeavored to 
consider. 

The only child of his ill-starred 
marriage was born at 13 Piccadilly 
Terrace, London, December I0, 1815. 
Though bitterly disappointed in his 
hopes of a son, Byron felt all a young 
father’s honest pride in her size and 
strength, and himself chose her name 
—Augusta, in honor of his beloved 
half-sister, and Ada, a favorite name 
of his ancestresses 
in the early Plan- 
tagenet days. 
Seven weeks after 
her birth, she was 
carried out from 
his presence, to be 
beheld by him no 
more on earth. 

Lady  Byron’s 
uncle, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, had 
died early in 1815, 
leaving to his 
sister, Lady Mil- 
banke, his _ title 
and estate. The 
early years of By- 
ron’s daughter 
were passed at 
Kirkby Mallory, 
the ancestral seat 
of the Went- 
worths. But for her wild horse- 
back rides over the rolling up- 
lands of Leicestershire, hers would 
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(From the original miniature.) 


“* Ada! Sole daughter of my house and heart!” 


have been a cheerless childhood, for, 
though tenderly beloved, her bring- 
ing up was austere, and on conser- 
vative lines, and no effort was made 
to check her too great fondness for 
study. 

She was occasionally taken to 
Seaham, her mother’s early home 
in Durham, the memory of which 
Lady Byron cherished so fondly as 
to number among her treasures a 
pebble from its beach. Here, with a 
love of the ocean inherited from 
both parents, reveled Ada Byron, 
nothing daunted by the spray and the 
bleak winds from the North Sea. 

Through years of wandering and 
profligacy, Byron’s daughter was 
the enshrined ideal of his desolate 
heart. Would his life have been 
purer and better, if in its current 
those innocent eyes had sometimes 
been mirrored? Be this as it may, 
his heart-hunger for his child must 
be apparent to all 
who read _intelli- 
gently, even 
though they read 
no more than the 
few stanzas which 
he addressed di- 
rectly to her. If 
he never openly 
acknowledged her 
as one of the 
sources of his in- 
spiration, he ex- 


pressed in un- 
equivocal’ lan- 
guage the hope 
that his. work 


would never di- 
minish her affec- 
tion for him. 

He was not 
wholly neglected. 
He received por- 
traits of Ada from time to time, and 
Lady Byron herself sent him a lock 
of dark, glossy hair cut from the little 
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LADY NOEL BYRON. 


maid’s head when she had reached the 
age of six. Meanwhile, Ada was in 
absolute ignorance of his existence. 
Her childish queries with reference 
to him were awarded scant courtesy, 
and the information which she re- 
ceived in later years was vague in- 
deed. But Byron’s words, 

“Yet though dull hate as duty should be 

taught, ; 

I know that thou wilt love me,” 

were prophetic. Adverse influences at 
Kirkby Mallory, had no power to 
crush her natural affection for him, 
and it is not strange that he who 


had been the fairy prince of her child- 
ish dreams should have been later 
invested with godlike qualities, 
heightened, no doubt, by the halo of 
his posthumous popularity. 

Soon after her marriage, in 1835, 
to Baron King, later Earl of Love- 
lace, she visited Newstead Abbey, 
as the guest of its owner, Colonel 
Wildman. She came to the ancient 
home of her race as to a shrine, in 
which she hoped in very truth to hear 
the voice which Byron had prom- 
ised should reach into her heart 
when his was cold. This dream was 














more than realized, when, in the 
stately library at Newstead, she made 
her first acquaintance with her father’s 
poems. 

The fact that much of the poet’s 
furniture, and many of his belongings, 
remained as he had left them, added 
immeasurably to the quiet happiness 
of her visit. 

Ada Byron bore little resem- 
blance to her father, except in ex- 
pression. Her blue eyes had a bril- 
liancy and a flashing glance which 
were none but his, and the play 
of her features, when animated, 
brought him strongly to mind. She 
resembled him in her generosity, 
and strength of intellect, but in face 
and figure she was like her maternal 
relatives. She had her mother’s 
gentle, refined manner, and doubtless 
inherited from the Byrons the hero- 
ism, and from the Milbankes the sub- 
lime patience, which she manifested 
throughout many years of excru- 
ciating pain. 

She was not poetical, but delighted 
in music, and played on the harp, her 
favorite instrument, with consum- 
mate skill. She had ready wit and 
repartee, and was noted, both in 
correspondence and conversation, for 
the elegance of her diction. Her 
mental powers, which were of the 
highest order, were devoted to ab- 
stract reasoning and experimental 
science, and she was a mathematician 
of extraordinary attainment for a 
period in which few women possessed 

- either taste or.talent for mathematics. 
In a letter to Mr. Crosse, one of her 
scholarly friends, she calls herself 
“the bride of science,” and says, “Re- 
ligion to me is science, and science 
religion.” 

This cannot be interpreted with 
prejudice to her piety, for she 
defines a scientific mind as one that 
“ventures to read direct in God’s own 
book, and not merely thro’ man’s 
translation of that same vast and 
mighty work.” 

She was enthusiastic in her praise 
of her father’s genius, and never 
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hesitated to express her tender devo- 
tion to his memory. In one of her 
letters, she accounts for her success 
in her own favorite pursuits in these 
words: 


“You know that I believe no creature 
ever could will things like a Byron. And 
perhaps that is at the bottom of the genius- 
like tendencies in my family. We can 
throw our whole life and existence, for the 
time being, into whatever we will to do and 
accomplish. You perhaps know the family 
motto, ‘Crede Byron,’—I think it not inap- 
propriate, and especially when united with 
that of the Kings, ‘Labor ipse voluptas.’ 
Now that I have married that motto, both 
literally and in my whole ideas and nature, 
I mean to do what I mean to do.” 

Lady Lovelace, during the bright- 
est years of her youthful matronhood, 
was subject to severe suffering, con- 
nected chiefly with the digestive or- 
gans. In accepting an invitation to 
visit Mr. Crosse, at Bloomfield, his 
residence in Somersetshire, she men- 
tions a possible attack of this malady, 
and says: 

“Tf such should come over me at Bloom- 
field, I may have to keep my room for 
some time. In that case, all I require is 
to be let alone. . . . I do not regret the suf- 
ferings and peculiarities of my physical 
constitution. They have taught me, and 
continue to teach me, that which I think 
nothing else could have developed. It is a 
force and control put upon me by Provi- 
dence which I must obey. And the effects 
of this continual discipline of facts are 
mighty. They tame in the best sense of 
that word, and they fan into existence a 
pure, bright, holy, unselfish flame within 
that sheds cheerfulness and light on many.” 

She lived almost eleven years after 
the date of this letter. Just a month 
prior to her passing away, the Lon- 
don Times, under the caption of “A 
Noble Fugitive,” published the dis- 
appearance of her first-born, Viscount 
Ockham, describing him thus: 

“Five feet six inches in height, broad- 
shouldered, well-knit active frame, slouch- 
ing seaman-like gait, sunburnt complex- 
ion, dark expressive eyes and eyebrows, 
thick black wavy hair, hands long and 
slightly tattooed with red and other small 
black marks, nails bitten, deep voice, slow 
articulation.” 

A reward for the return of the 
wanderer was offered by a Liverpool 
solicitor, and the Times later added: 
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“The fugitive, who is said to be the eld- 
est son of Lord and Lady Lovelace, has 
since been discovered in the town [Liver- 
pool] by the police, and on Monday he was 
despatched back to London. According 
to the youth’s statement, he had left his 
home with the intention of engaging him- 
self as cabin-boy on board a vessel sailing 
from this port, to avoid being placed on 
board a man-of-war.” 

Lady Lovelace’s death, like her life, 
was peaceful, her pain having been 
mitigated, for many months, by the 
unfaltering devotion and skillful nurs- 
ing of Lady Byron. The Times of 
November 29, 1852, contained the 
following unostentatious notice: 

“On Saturday, the 27th instant, at No. 6 
Great Cumberland Place, in the 37th year 
of her age, Augusta Ada, wife of William, 
Earl of Lovelace, and only daughter of 
George Gordon Noel, Lord Byron, after a 
long and painful illness, borne with the ut- 
most patience and fortitude. She has left 
behind her two sons and a daughter.” 

In accordance with a wish ex- 
pressed to Colonel Wildman some 
years before, the gates of Newstead 
swung open to receive the body 
of Byron’s daughter. After lying in 
state in the great drawing-room, 
it was taken to the parish church of 
Hucknall, and buried in the Byron 
tomb. Thus in death were joined 
the father and daughter whom fate 
had divided in life. 

Lady Byron survived her daughter 
eight years, her tenderness and sac- 
rifices for her grandchildren having 
been the only selfish interest which 
marked the closing epoch of her un- 
selfish career. “It might have been 


said that she lived for them, if she 
had not at the same time been doing 
so much for the world beyond,” wrote 
one to whom was known every event 





BYRON’S DAUGHTER. 


- Lady Byron’s strangely-shadowed 
ife. 

If Byron had lived until his 
daughter reached the years which 
enabled her to understand the un- 
fortunate position of her parents, 
she would doubtless have been the 
messenger of peace between them. 
If any earthly instrumentality could 
have dissipated the sorrows of this 
unhappy couple, it would have been 
the daughter—idolized of both—to 
whose strong, loving nature the 
office of peacemaker would have been 
most delightful. 

Byron Noel, eldest son of Lady 
Lovelace, and usually known by the 


courtesy title of Viscount Ockham, 


was born May 12, 1836. At the death 
of Lady Byron, in 1860, he succeeded 
to the title and estate of the house 
of Wentworth. His desire for a sea- 
faring life was frustrated by various 
circumstances, and the conventional- 
ities of his position as a peer were 
unbearable to him. He put aside the 
claims of his rank, engaged as a com- 
mon workman in a shipyard, and in- 
sisted on being called nothing but 
“Ockham.” He died unmarried Sep- 
tember 1, 1862, and was succeeded 
by his brother, Ralph Gordon Noel, 
who took by royal license the sur- 
name of Milbanke, instead of King. 
Lord Lovelace remarried in 1865, and 
died about three years ago. He was 
succeeded by Baron Wentworth, 
whose only daughter bears the name 
of Ada. Anne Isabella, daughter’ of 
Lady Lovelace, married Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt, Esq., and has a pleas- 
ant home in Sussex. 


Gabrielle Marie Jacobs. 
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|* was a glorious day in the Spring. 
The sky was clear and a soft wind 

was blowing. The buds on the 
apple trees were almost ready to 
open. The little streams were danc- 
ing and laughing in the sunshine as if 
glad that the ice had left them. The 
birds sang and the children laughed. 
A few yellow butterflies flew about in 
an uncertain way as if they were not 
quite sure as to whether the frost had 
gone or not. The quiet old town it- 
self seemed to have awakened that 
beautiful morning. At the edge of 
the village stood a little house, the 
paint almost all washed off by the 
rains. It was old and would have 
looked quite shabby if it had not been 
so very neat with its white-washed 
fence and well kept flower beds. The 
white curtains at the window were 
parted primly and tied back with 
purple ribbons. The door step and 
walk leading to the gate were 
scrubbed clean. There were lilac 
bushes in the yard which drooped 
their long limbs heavy with bloom 
over the fence, and the children on 
their way home from school gathered 
them. Lovers on moonlit nights 
strolled along there, too, and plucked 
the sweet blossoms as they talked 
over the future. The fiery wild 
quince bush grew there also, and the 
modest little almond with its pink 
flowers. There were two small flower 
beds, one on each side of the walk. 
One was full of snapdragons and 
candytuft and the other of “green on 
the mountain.” A small box of rose- 
moss sat on an old chair and a cypress 
vine, trained on a pole and a hoop, 
grew by the door. 

A woman sat on the step. Her 
long slender hands were hanging off 
her knees. Her thin black dress 
clung closely to her. She sat quietly 
looking at her flowers. Her face 
was hidden by a rusty black sun- 
bonnet—one of those deep ones, 
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stitched, with pasteboard run in it. 
But very few people had seen her 
without this on her head since she 
was a girl, Sunday or week day. 
Whether she had two or not, or 
whether one never wore out, they 
could not tell. Her name was Medie 
Daily. She lived alone in her two 
rooms. The front one was square. 
In one corner stood the bed with its 
snowy spread; the pillow cases were 
embroidered in red, the words, 
“Sweet Dreams” on one and “Peace” 
on the other. The old clock, which 
had been in the family for years, stood 
on the shelf. The landscape that was 
painted on the door of it was almost 
all scaled off, but the purple pine- 
apples and light blue peaches were 
still quite plain. At one end of the 
clock-shelf stood a glass box which 
Medie’s mother had made. The 
trimming on it was faded and ugly 
now, and the box was filled with rocks 
and shells. On the other end of the 
shelf stood a small china mug which 
bore the inscription, “To my dear 
son.” It had been presented to 
Medie years before by an admirer 
who had been carried away by the 
bright figures on it. The table stood 
by the window and an old Bible and 
some papers lay on it. A high old 
chest stood in one corner. There 
was one rocking chair in the room 
with a cushion of “comfort calico.” 
Medie’s mother had rocked her to 
sleep in that chair. The other chairs 
were of the low, splint-bottomed kind. 
There was a rag carpet on the floor, 
the “hit and miss” style. The pic- 
tures, odd enough ones, to be sure, 
hung high on the wall so that you 
had to get close and shade your eyes 
to see them at all. One was a picture 
of Medie’s grandfather who wore a 
very high collar and held a dumpy 
little girl, Medie, on his lap. The 
grandmother’s picture looked better, 
as it was taken when she was quite 
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young. Her hair was done very high 
and she wore a white shawl about her 
shoulders and carried a rose in her 
hand. Medie was very proud of this 
picture, butanother, which hung oppo- 
site, she always took pains to explain 
as a picture of “nothing but cousins 
twice removed,” and she should have 
been glad, as the young man sat con- 
tentedly while his wife stood awk- 
wardly behind him with a hand on 
each of his shoulders as if playing leap 
frog. 

The other room was the kitchen 
and dining room. The table stood 
against the wall, with the old-fash- 
ioned tea set and ridged plates on it. 
The rafters were hung full of herbs. 
Bunches of sage, peppermint and 
pennyroyal festooned the little 
window. 

Miss Daily sat in the doorway for 
a long time. At last she rose. 
“Goodness me,” she said. “It’s most 
nine o’clock, an’ here I set—an old 
woman that makes her livin’ raisin’ 
garden sass. I don’t deserve to get 
along well.” 

She stepped to the gate and looked 
up and down the road. 

“It’s a mighty purty day,” she said 
to herself. 

She went into the house and took 
off her old bonnet. Her face was 
pale but her eyes looked bright be- 
hind her spectacles. Her hair was 
gray and wavy. She went to the little 
looking glass and looked into it for a 
moment. She passed her hand across 
her face. 

“Jest to think, I used to be right 
purty. It does seem queer to think 
that I ever had red cheeks.” 

She put on her bonnet, went out 
the back door and into her little 
garden. Things were growing well. 
The light green leaves of the lettuce 
were showing above the dark 
ground, and the radish, onion and 
pepper grass beds were well weeded. 

“T am thankful,” she said, “an’ I 
won’t grumble about nothin’ so long 
as things grow. I’ve plenty to eat 
an’ a home of my own. I oughter be 
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ashamed,—what more do I need?” 

She picked up a spade and stirred 
the earth around her rhubarb. She 
worked fast, and her slender, straight 
figure looked almost like a girl’s. 
People said that Medie was a likely 
girl and could have married long ago 
and not lived all alone. But if she 
was lonely she did not say anything 
about it. Her sweetheart, Israel 
Dayton, had gone away long ago to 
get rich. Some of the neighbors said 
that the last thing he uttered to her 
was: 

“Good-by, Medie; now don’t you 
work hard. You jes’ take care of 
yourself and when I come home rich 
you will look as fine in your silks as 
any of them.” 

But “Isrul” as the people called 
him, did not come home rich—he did 
not come at all. But Medie wore 
bonnet and gloves and watched for 
her lover every day, and so the years 
went by. 

The vegetables grew fast and sold 
well. Medie preserved her fruit and 
canned her corn. Her little, old 
cellar was pretty well filled up when 
everything was in. She sent a little, 
now and then, to some one poorer 
than herself. She nursed the sick, in 
fact, children took medicine from her 
hand when they would take it from no 
other. And these matters served her 
as a calendar. She would say that 
such a thing happened when “Mis 
Berkly’s twins was born,” or “when 
Susie Dill’s baby had dipthery.” 

She went to the old church on the 
hill from which her father, mother, 
brother and sister had been buried. 
She-knelt reverently while the min- 
ister prayed, and sang in her high 
thin voice the same old songs they 
used to sing when she was in the 
choir, and “Isrul” saw her home after 
meeting. 

One late September evening Medie 
came out of her little house, locked 
the door and went to prayer meeting. 
She always went, rain or shine, winter 
or summer. There were more peo- 
ple at the church than usual. As she 
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went up the aisle she noticed that they 
looked at her as if they were surprised 
at her coming. As she knelt at her 
seat she heard some one whisper: 

“T wonder how she will take it; she 
looks just as she always does.” They 
could not mean her, and she won- 
dered what had happened. She lis- 
tened to the chapter, led the prayer 
and with the rest, told of her many 
blessings. Then they shook hands 
and bade each other good-night. 
They seemed kinder to Medie and 
asked her to “drop in at jest any time, 
stay all day for that matter.” As she 
went out at the door she heard an old 
friend say, 

“Oh, it ain’t right. I’d jest like to 
know what she’s done to be punished 
like that.” 

Medie wondered what could have 
happened to cause so much com- 
ment. She resolved to ask Clarissy 
Spooner, who with her brother, 
Jeremy Stevens, had waited for Medie 
and walked home with her for almost 
twenty years. Clarissy’s husband had 
died years before, so she kept house 
for Jeremy, who was a bachelor. 

They walked along _ silently. 
Finally Jeremy spoke: 

“Well, we ought to be mighty 
thankful that we live in a land of 
Bibles. Ef we didn’t, when troubles 
come we couldn’t bear up in a Chris- 
tian-like manner.” 

Medie smiled. 

“Yes,” she said, “we all have a heap 
to be thankful fer. I don’t know 
whenever I’ve ben so happy an’ so 
thankful as I’ve ben to-day.” Both 
her friends looked at her in surprise, 
but they had reached her gate now 
and she went on: 

“I put my stove up to-day. I’m 
fixed so comf’table. Come over an’ 
set awhile, real soon.” 

They bade her good-night and hur- 
ried away. They lived about a half- 
mile further on. 

“Oh, Jeremy,” said Clarissy,as soon 
as they were out of hearing, “she 
don’t know it yet an’ I jes’ can’t tell 
her. I can’t understand Providence 
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—I can’t reely. She'll have to go to 
the poorhouse shore. She ain’t got 
no people.” 

“She won’t go to no poorhouse, 
neither,” Jeremy said in a tone that 
made his sister change the subject. 

Medie sat by her window till late 
that night thinking of “Isrul” and 
wondering if he would consider her 
much changed. Then her thoughts 
wandered a little as she looked down 
the moonlit street. 

“It does seem strange,” she said, 
softly, “but Jeremy treats me jest like 
he did when I was a girl. ‘Isrul’ 
used to say I’d marry him while he 
was away gittin’ rich.” 

She sighed and went to bed. The 
next morning several of the neighbors 
came in. She wondered at it as they 
usually waited and came in the after- 
noon and brought their * sewing. 
Mrs. Wright brought her a can of 
quinces and Mrs. Davis came in with 
a bunch of fall roses. 

“l’ve got oncommon kind neigh- 
bors,” she said as she went into her 
kitchen to get dinner. 

About noon, as Medie was taking a 
nicely browned pumpkin pie from the 
oven, some one knocked. It was one 
of the neighbors, a brother in the 


“church. Medie welcomed him, but 


his serious face frightened her. 

“Is they anybody sick, Ephrum?” 

The man shook his head and sat 
down. 

“T’ve ben sent,—and the Lord 
knows how bad I hated to do it. I 
come to tell you that everybody is jest 
as sorry as they can be fer you an’ 
wei do all we can. It won’t be 
much, I’m ’fraid, we’re all poor you 
know. We done our best to pervent 
it but we couldn’t.” 

Medie looked at him in amazement. 

“T declare, I don’t know whatever 
you mean. They ain’t nothin’ hap- 
pened to me that I knows of.” 

“Why, ain’t you heard? That saw- 
mill man has bought all this ground 
an’ is a goin’ to tear your house down. 
They say your deed ain’t no good.” 

“This house is mine, Ephrum, 
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mine. I worked of nights to pay fer 
it. They ain’t anybody that can take 
it away from me.” 

“I’m powerful sorry, Medie, but 
that saw mill man is a-goin’ to build 
an Office right here where this house 
stands. As I said we air awful sorry, 
an’ if ’d a known you hadn’t heard 
about it I’d sent Marthy over, she 
might a made it easier-—women has a 
way of doin’ them things. I'll tell 
you what I'll do. IT’ll fetch this man 
an’ a lawyer over this afternoon an’ 
we'll see if anything can be done for 
you.” 

Medie did not eat any of her pie. 
She sat just where the neighbor had 
left her. When the men came they 
found her still sitting there with a very 
pale face. Of course they were all 
very sorry about it, but nothing could 
be done. For an hour the man to 
whom the ground belonged, argued 
with her that the house was old and 
tumble down anyhow; that there 
were many in the town that were 
much better and that surely some of 
them would suit her. 

Finally she seemed to awaken. 

“Yes, any of them would suit me. 
This is the only house I’ve got. But 
when do you want me to get out? 
I’m ready any time.” 

“Now, Miss Daily, don’t you hurry. 
Just stay in fer two weeks anyhow. 
I’m sorry, but business is business, 
you know.” 

Then they went away. Medie sat 
still a little longer, then went into her 
little garden. The frost had turned 
the straggling strawberry vines black 
and all the bushes were bare. She 
looked at all the beds and walked 
about them. 

“Good-by,” she said in a whisper, 
“T won’t see you no more. You’ve 
helped me a heap.” 

She went slowly around to the front 
yard. The flowers were dead. The 
cypress vine had fallen down and the 
pole looked bare and ugly. 

“You pore little vine, you’re dead, 
ain’t you? I wisht I wuz too.” Her 


voice sounded far away and she 
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looked about to see if any one spoke. 
Then she went into the house. 

It was prayer meeting night again 
and Medie went as usual. She looked 
thinner and older and her shoulders 
drooped pitifully as she walked to her 
seat. She led the prayer but toward 
the last of it her voice began to 
tremble. 

“Oh, Lord,” she cried, “do help me. 
Let me die an’ be buried from the old 
house. Ef my time ain’t come yit, 
howsomever, do send Isrul back to 
me. I don’t think I can stand it, this 
bein’ thrown out’n my house.” 

But her voice grew low again and 
she thanked the Lord for his mercies. 
Then the meeting closed. There 
were a good many people came to 
shake hands with her. Some of them 
had been crying and Medie felt grate- 
ful. As she went out at the door 
Jeremy Stevens reached out his 
hand to her. 

“Good evenin’, Medie. Clarissy 
she’s sick an’ couldn’t come to 
meetin’. I didn’t git here till it was 
nigh over—come jest as you was be- 
ginnin’ to pray.” 

His voice trembled and he shook 
himself and went on. 

“T wisht you’d come over an’ set 
awhile with Clarissy, Medie. I’m 
oneasy about her.” 

“Why, course I’ll come, Jeremy. 
Many a time she’s come an’. nursed 
me through a spell. Do you know, I 
wisht it was me that was sick, sick 
enough to die. It reely ought to be 
me, she’s got a home an’ | ain’t. Did 
you know that I’m goin’ to the poor- 
house, Jeremy?” Her voice was dry 
and hard. 

“Yes, I heerd it,” he answered. 

They had reached the house and 
Jeremy waited while Medie went in 
and locked her back door. 

“T never locks my doors except at 
night,” she said as she came out and 
started on to Jeremy’s home. They 
were quiet until they reached the door 
when Medie spoke. 

“You’ve got a real comfortable 
house, Jeremy, but you don’t know 

















what minute you'll have to give it 
up.” 
Medie went to Clarissy’s room. 

“T’ve come,” she announced. “T’ll 
stay, but you mustn’t talk. You ain’t 
a lookin’ well.” 

Clarissy nodded, and then said: 

“T know it all, Medie. You needn’t 
try to keep it from your best friends. 
I guess, from what I’ve heard, thet I 
knowed it before you did. IT’ve 
knowed you allus an’ I pity you from 
my heart.” 

She drew Medie to her and kissed 
her and they cried together. 

“Yes,” Clarissy went on, “Isaac died 
*bout the same time ‘Isrul’ left so 
we’ve ben two lonesome women. 
Still, you’ve ben worse off than me 
because I’ve had Jeremy, an’ he’s so 
good.” 

Medie sat up. 

“You're a talkin’ too much an’ it’s 
time to take your medicine.” 

“Yes,” Clarissy answered, “I know 
it. But Medie, ef I should go off 
suddint like, jest remember that I’ve 
gone to Isaac an’ am happy. An’ 
Medie, I wisht you’d promise me to 
take keer of Jeremy.” 

“Now, Clarissy, ef you say another 
word I’m a goin’ home cause the 
doctor said you mustn’t talk an’ I 
ain’t a goin’ to let you.” 

Then Jeremy came to the door. 

“Now Clarissy, don’t let Medie set 
up all night. Ef they is any settin’ up 
to do let me do it.” 

Medie assured him that she would 

take care of herself and Clarissy too. 
She drew a chair close to the stove 
and sat down. 
_ “They’re fixed purty comfortable,” 
she said to herself, “but I don’t know 
as they are any better fixed than I 
am—was.” 

Then she cried. 

About midnight Clarissy woke. 
She seemed to be very sick and 
Jeremy was hurriedly sent for the 
doctor. When he came he said that 
poor Clarissy had a bad case of heart 
trouble. He said she might die very 
soon and might live for several weeks. 
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But she grew better and Medie, who 
still stayed at Clarissy’s earnest ap- 
peal, and Jeremy grew very hopeful. 
She grew well enough to be up from 
her bed most of the time. One day 
when she seemed so much better she 
wrapped herself up in a shawl and 
went to the stable to see a horse of 
which she had always been very fond. 
Medie was in the kitchen when she 
heard someone call and on hurrying 
out she found Clarissy on the ground. 

“T’m a dyin’, Medie, I know it. 
Call Jeremy.” 

Medie hastily called to Jeremy and 
together they carried the sick woman 
into the house. Medie ran for the 
doctor who came, shook his head and 
after giving some medicine, went 
away. 

Medie left the brother and sister 
together. Jeremy sat down on the 
edge of the bed. 

“Now, Jeremy,” Clarissy said, “I 
don’t think I can live till morning. 
They is a few things that I want to 
say to you. Don’t, Jeremy, please 
don’t let them take Medie Daily to 
the poorhouse. You’ve allus loved 
her an’ you'll be lonesomer now than 
ever. I ain’t a’goin’ to ask you to 
promise me to marry her, though. 
An’ there is the horse, too, old Dolly, 
don’t sell her, she’s ben sich a good 
horse. I don’t want you to take on 
any, Jeremy, when I die. I’ll be with 
Isaac an’ be happier than I’ve ben 
since he died, not but what you’ve ben 
good, but it’s a different kind of a 
love, you know.” 

“T’ll do all you’ve asked me to do, 
Clarissy, as far as I can. You have 
been a mighty good sister to me.” 

That night Clarissy died. Medie 
dressed her for the burial, then 
packed her clothing and went home. 
She began immediately to get ready 
to go to the poorhouse. She gave 
all of her household goods away ex- 
cept her old rocking chair which 
someone told her she could take with 
her. She burned all of “Isrul’s” 
letters. 

“TI think,” she said to herself, as she 
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fastened the lid of the old hair trunk, 
“that I’ll get somebody to take me to 
the poorhouse. I could walk, but 
I’ve got to get my trunk there any- 
how. I jest guess I’ll ask Jeremy. 
Clarissy told me to ask him if I 
wanted anything. I never have 
asked anything of him, an’ I never 
will again. He’s the best friend I’ve 
got.” 

She bade the neighbors good-by. 
Several of them cried and offered to 
take her into their own homes but she 
thanked them and refused. Then she 
went and asked Jeremy if he would 
take her to the poorhouse. He said 
that he would take her-—had intended 
to go over that evening and ask to 
take her. He promised to be at her 
door with his wagon the next after- 
noon at two o’clock. 

Medie went home. The neighbor 
to whom she had given the stove had 
left it for a few days so that the room 
was warm. Her bed was gone, how- 
ever, so she wrapped herself up in a 
shawl and sat up all night. Several 
of the neighbors had invited her to 
stay with them but she preferred to 
spend the last night in her little old 
home if it was almost perfectly bare. 
She slept but little. 

“IT wisht I had some people,” she 
moaned. “They ain’t a lonesomer 
body in all the world than me. Even 
Jeremy acts keerless like an’ I’ve 
knowed him longest of all. Oh, me, 
ef I could only ’a’ died instead of 
Clarissy.” 

She spent the next morning walk- 
ing about the yard. The lumber for 
the new office was lying across her 
flowerbeds. A _ neighbor brought 
some dinner to her and then she 
waited for Jeremy. 

“T jest wish,” she said, “that I’d ’a’ 
kep’ out my best dress. Jeremy 
might feel ashamed of me, he’s sich a 
nice lookin’ man.” 

Jeremy came early. He took her 
chair and trunk and placed them in 
the wagon. He talked and even 
laughed once or twice. Medie felt 
sure that he did not care whether she 


went to the poorhouse or not. Then 
he helped her into the wagon. Medie 
began to cry as they started away. 

“Oh, now don’t, Medie,” Jeremy 
begged. “The old house is wore out. 
The foundation is clean rotted away 
and the roof leaks dreadful.” 

“Yes, it is an old house,” she cried, 
“but it will last as long as I will. 
Anywheres is better than the poor- 
house. What would my mother say 
if she knew it? An’ I was brung up 
well, too, Jeremy.” 

He cheered her the best that he 
could, but she kept her face hidden. 
After awhile she raised it to speak to 
him. They were driving into 
Jeremy’s yard. 

“Oh,” Medie said, “you forgot 
something and had to come back.” 
Jeremy shook his head in a positive 
manner. 

“No. I didn’t furgit nothin’ at all. 
I ain’t aimed fer you to go to the poor- 
house any of the time. I’ve loved 
you nearly all your life an’ waited an’ 
waited. I know you’ve ben hopin’ 
fer ‘Isrul’ all these years an’ Clarissy 
allus said that you’d wait fer him fer- 
ever unless something happened. 
I’m lonsomer than ever since she 
died. We’re both alone, an’ don’t 
wait fer ‘Isrul’ no longer. If he’s 
dead he can’t come an’ if he ain’t he 
ain’t worth a-waitin’ fer. Say you'll 
marry me, Medie. The preacher is a 
waitin’ in the house an’ Manty’s got 
the house all red up. I’m nearly fifty 
but we’ve got a good long life before 
us yet.” 

Medie sat open-mouthed. Finding 
her voice at last she gasped—“‘You 
ain’t aimed to let me go to the poor- 
house none of the time? Marry you, 
Jeremy, when I’m so old an’ so ugly? 
You don’t know what you’re-a talkin’ 
about er else you’re jest sorry fer me.” 

“Medie, I tell you I do. I’ve loved 
you fer vears an’ years. This is the 
very first time that I’ve had a chance 
to ask you.” 

Medie did not say a word. Jeremy 
watched her face as he spoke to the 
horses. He drove to the door. 





Manty’s husband, the hired man, 
came to the door. He lifted the 
trunk and the chair from the wagon 
and then stepped to help Medie. 

“You hold the horses,” Jeremy said 
to him, as he helped her out himself. 
She leaned over and kissed him. 
Then they went into the house. The 
preacher met them and said, 

“You can go right on with your 
church work, Miss Daily, better than 
ever with this good brother to help 
you.” 

Then he married them. There was 
no one there except Manty and her 
husband. As Jeremy kissed his 
newly made wife at the end of the 
ceremony he whispered: 

“You’ re mine, Medie, ’fore God an’ 
man, an’ they ain’t nobody knows 
how glad I am.” 
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She placed her hands in his and 
said: 

“IT love you, Jeremy. You allus 
hev ben my best friend. I love you 
most as well as I do God; he was 
a-goin’ to let me go to the poorhouse 
an’ you didn’t.” 

They went to church the next Sun- 
day. Mrs. Medie Stevens wore a 
small bonnet and a shiny silk dress 
which two dressmakers, at Jeremy’s 
request, sat up at night to finish, as 
he thought that Medie could have a 
silk dress without “waitin’ fer ‘Isrul’ 
to come back rich.” And people 
often said: 

“What a pretty woman Medie 
Stevens was all that time she was 
keeping her face covered with that 
old .black- bonnet and hopin’ fer 
‘Istul’” * 

Carrie H. Latta. 
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WHEN THE HEART SPEAKS. 


ORDS are vain and useless things,— 
Sounds that fret the ear. 
Lips and tongue may silent be, 
Soul and*thought still wander free. 
What are words to me, or thee, 
When the heart speaks, dear? 


Sa 
a i . a 


_— es 


Silence waxes eloquent, 

When thou, love, art near. 
Soul to soul its message brings; 
Thought meets thought on fairy wings; 
Words are vain and useless things, 

When the heart speaks, dear. 


Arthur J. Burdick. 














THE HUGUENOT LOVERS. 
From the painting by Sir John Millais, 








LOVE’S IMMORTALITY. 


NCE upon a time there lived a 

painter, who, like all young ar- 

tists, was poor in pocket and 
rich in spirit. He said, like the rest, 
“I shall paint the greatest picture in 
the world.” Then he straightway 
cast about him to conceive his theme. 
“It shall be,” he said, “the tragedy of 
love and self-renunciation, and in it 
shall exist no seed of Satan’s sowing. 
It will be the painted portrayal of 
pure, lawful love resigned for pure 
faith, and thus shall earth-love and 
heaven-love be carried down un- 
spotted throughout the ages.” 

Now the painter had more youth 
and art than wisdom and, therefore, 
he chose for the figure of his em- 
blematic Psyche a beautiful woman 
who belonged unto another, and for a 
Christianized Eros he took his own 
form and face as a model. And then 
it was that the work began—the lov- 
ers in a garden in the time of the 
French Reign of Terror, the girl with 
pure face and pleadingly uplifted 
hands, tieing the scarf about the lov- 
er’s arm that was to save his life. 

The artist painted and his work 
grew apace. His canvas seemed an 
altar place, his brush a living flame of 
sacrificial fire, his mind a sanctuary, 
filled with the dream of immortal 
greatness gained by the brushing of 
Love’s wings against the heart of the 
Holy Ghost. But one day as his 
brush flew over the canvas, making 
the shadows and the white flowers for 
the background of the sacrificial pair, 
he looked at his work and saw, alas! 
in each face, something lacking, and 
down in his heart of hearts he said 
sorrowfully to himself: “My story will 
not live.” What it was he knew not, 
and just then the voice of his model 
broke upon his reveries. 

“Your canvas is cold,” she said, 
and drew a light shawl shiveringly 
around her shoulders. He dropped 
his brush and came and caught the 


drapery about her. Her eyes were 
downcast, and a flag of flame in her 
cheeks told him something that did 
not belong to lawful love or religious 
self-sacrifice. He bent and kissed her 
full upon the lips—then started as if 
stung by a great pain and a great 
knowledge. 

“T will paint my picture now,” he 
said, beneath his breath. And he did. 
He painted in the woman’s face the 
lily-white heat of hopeless longing 
and passion, to the man’s lips he gave 
the pathos of immortal passion and 
immortal pain. In his eyes lay in- 
finite love battling with. infinite evil. 
The hand that put aside the woman’s 
scarf was as the hand of the angel 
who with a sword of fire drove Adam 
and Eve out of Eden; the brow har- 
bored the history of love and sin, of 
honor and temptation, since the world 
began. Yes, he painted the picture, 
the living throbbing story of love’s 
truth; no need to make-believe now; 
no need for sacrificial thoughts, they 
were there—creeping out of his very 
heart’s blood into his brush, and the 
story he told was as the bird song 
comes to its mate across the waters, 
as the cry of the drowning sailor 
reaches his wife on the shore. And 
when the picture was complete both 
painter and model looked upon it and 
said “It is well.” 

And then, there came in the master, 
to whom the beautiful woman be- 
longed—a man bent with too much 
thinking, and old with the knowledge 
of other men. He looked upon the 
canvas with strange, clear, sorrowful 
eyes and turning to the painter, he 
said: 

“My young brother, you began to 
paint virtue sacrificed to virtue. You 
ended by creating something higher 
—the conquest of honor over sin. 
Your picture will live, the world has 
need of it. Those who do not under- 
stand will feel its meaning. Foolish 
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boy, to think you could feel Art’s im- 
mortality without dipping to the in- 
nermost sinful depths of your human 
heart.” 

The pair bowed their young heads 
in shame and anguish. But the phil- 
osopher, taking their hands and join- 
ing them, bade them go on their ways 
together, since the story painted in 
the canvas had told him that they had 
been tried with temptation’s greatest 
trial and had conquered. They 
obeyed him, and thus it is that the 
Huguenot Lovers in the picture 








THE PASSER. 


found the key-note to fame, and in the. 
human form lived many beautiful 
years together as man and wife. 

The name of the youthful painter, 
since grown illustrious with the gol- 
den light of fame, is now numbered 
with the dead, but his picture will live 
and tell to future generations the 
story of his romance—the renuncia- 
tion of the lovers, the forgiveness and 
blessing of the master and the perfect 
harmony of the Huguenot Lovers’ 
married life. 

Maude Andrews. 





THE PASSER. 


HE Spring trips by my door, 
I see her go; 

The blossoms in her hands 
Are white like snow. 


Her smile hath that warm gold 
The great sun hath; 

It sheds a wonder-light 
Along her path. 


And O, her peerless eyes, 
How blue they be! 

As fathomlessly deep 
As the deep sea. 


“Stay!” unto her I cry; 
In vain! in vain!— 

I keep my heart until 
She comes again. 


Clinton Scollard. 











A SONG OQ’ 


“Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something blue, 
And a silver sixpence in her shoe.” 


HE bride’s attire nad been mod- 
ified by the superstitious man- 
dates of the quaint old rhyme. 

Her gown, of course, was new; her 
veil had descended from her grand- 
mother; her younger brother—ren- 
dered unusually tender-hearted by 
the thought of losing her—had 
scoured the town in search of an 
English sixpence, and there had been 
several maidens benighted enough 
to vie for the privilege of supplying 
the borrowed handkerchief, and the 
blue ribbon she had tied about her 
arm. The ribbon was cut into bits 
and divided among eager friends when 
the bride changed her gown, and the 
lucky lender of the handkerchief re- 
ceived back the talismanic article 
with reverent joy. Gertrude stood 
by, smiling indulgently during the 
flurry but making no attempt to share 
in it. The last moment had come, 
and the bridegroom was ‘waiting at 
the foot of the stairs, when the bride 
—standing ready in her traveling 
dress, her white attire strewn about 
the room—suddenly remembered 
something, and snatching up a white 
satin slipper from: the hearth rug, 
rescued from the toe a round and 
shining article and pressed it, laugh- 
ing, into Gertrude’s hand. 

“Here’s the luckiest thing of all, 
Gertie,” she said, affectionately. 

“O Leila! How good of you, 
dear! I will never part with it,” cried 
Gertrude warmly, and slipped the 
lucky sixpence into the palm of her 
glove. 

And then the good-byes were said; 
the bride went off in a shower of rice; 
the guests began to fade away. Ger- 
trude, who had been a bridesmaid, 
was urged to linger and discuss the 
event with the family, and she had 
almost humored her own reluctance 


SIXPENCE. 


to leave the flower-decked house, with 
its excited and festive atmosphere, for 
the dreariness of the December day 
outside, when she discovered that 
Bob Norman had been asked to lin- 
ger too. That altered the matter. 

“Indeed, I mustn’t steal another 
minute,” she assured Mrs. Vierling 
awkwardly. 

She sighed as she took a last 
‘glance at the mirror—which reflected 
brown and wistful eyes in a piquant 
face aglow with color, and a dainty 
pink gown and an old white cloak 
—but she was unnecessarily stiff with 
Mr. Norman when he handed her into 
the carriage. She reflected with a 
little shiver, as the door was closed 
upon her, how long that carriage had 
been waiting and what a bill she 
would have to pay for it. But she 
had determined that that day should 
be like the old times, the times when 
carriages were a matter of course 
and pretty pink gowns ranked as 
necessities instead of unwarrantable 
luxuries. And she had had her wish. 
It had been the culmination of all the 
delightful weeks during which her 
position as one of Leila Vierling’s 
bridesmaids had brought her many 
unaccustomed pleasures. Amiable 
friends and relatives had entertained 
the bridal party with breakfasts and 
dinners, dances and theatre boxes, 
one following fast upon another until 
life was just a whirl of gayety with 
only a single thing to remind her of 
this work-a-day world. That draw- 
back had been Mrs. Vierling’s mani- 
fest intention of indulging her kindly 
propensity for match-making, with 
Gertrude and Mr. Robert Norman 
for her victims. Gertrude had been 
quite innocent at first, though she had 
wondered somewhat that Mr. Nor- 
man so frequently appeared on the 
evenings that Leila had begged her 
to come up and talk over wedding- 
arrangements, And at last the 
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truth forced itself upon her. For the 
same thing happened at all the fes- 
tivities—that he sat next her at table, 
that he was left to hold her cloak at 
the theatre, that he was given a 
thousand opportunities of devoting 
himself to her, and no chance of de- 
voting himself to anybody else. The 
knowledge had caused her agonies of 
shame and embarrassment; and fear 
that Bob Norman might think her a 
willing party to these maneuvers 
made her so stiff, so awkward and so 
whimsical in her treatment of him 
that she secretly wondered at the good. 
humor with which he continued to 
carry out Mrs. Vierling’s arrange- 
ments. She, for her part, did every- 
thing to upset them. She spent fewer 
evenings at the Vierling’s; she in- 
sisted on hurrying away if Mr. Nor- 
man appeared there; and when it 
came to wedding rehearsals—which, 
she suspected had been multiplied 
solely to give that eligible young man 
more opportunities of escorting home 
herself—she scored a point by seiz- 
ing upon Leila’s brother and, by skill- 
ful flattery, inducing that unsuspicious 
youth to be her companion to and 
from the church. She strove all the 
harder for these small victories be- 
cause she was miserably conscious of 
the fact that if matters had been 
different, if Mr. Norman had sought 
her out of his own accord, it would— 
well, it would have been very pleasant. 
There had been a time when such 
attentions from him had filled her 
with other feelings. That was in her 
first season “out,” when she was nine- 
teen, and, as people said, so pretty, 
and he was a promising college lad, 
with a delightfully infectious laugh, 
and high ideals and a perfect grasp 
of the waltz-step—an ensemble which 
Gertrude then considered satisfactory. 
They had danced a good deal to- 
gether at that time, but since, until 
that present fall, had seen little of 
each other. For the loss of her 
mother had caused her retirement 
from society next year, and after that 
came the crash of her father’s busi- 
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ness and his death, which left his 
daughters with no resource but their 
own powers; and Gertrude had 
dropped out of the gay, delightful 
world she had scarcely learned to 
know, and had been for five years only 
a struggling, patient, nervous little 
music-teacher, meekly thankful now, 
at twenty-six, that she could earn 
enough for two, and keep Kitty in 
school until the child was sufficiently 
learned to impart the mysteries of 
grammar and geography to younger 
students. Robert Norman, mean- 
time, had finished college, and spent 
two years abroad,and had lately come 
home, eager and confident, to fulfill 
his duties as a prosperous citizen. It 
was only through Mrs. Vierling’s 
planning that he and Gertrude had 
met again. Their days of meeting 
were over now, Gertrude thought, 
stifling another sigh. Her brief play- 
time—and she permitted herself to 
sigh at this—was over too. The 
wedding was a thing of the past; 
she had had her little hour of hap- 
piness; she had looked so young and 
pretty in her bridesmaid’s dress, that 
Bob Norman might almost have been 
glad to come and talk to her even 
if Mrs. Vierling hadn’t managed it— 
but henceforth she must think of her 
pupils and of her practicing and of 
showing a cheerful face to Kitty, who 
was nodding eagerly from the win- 
dow of their flat as the carriage drew 
up at the door. Gertrude hurried up- 
stairs and Kitty helped her off with 
her things in the modest parlor, where 
the fading furniture formed a glaring 
contrast to the aggressively new wall 
paper. Gertrude reproached herself 
for noticing this dismal fact; it would 
never do to let Kitty guess her state 
of mind. Therefore, she shook her- 
self mentally and plunged into a lively 
account of the morning’s festivities. 
Kitty listened, revolving about her 
sister, and deriving much amusement 
from an account of Leila’s charms. 
Gertrude put the lucky sixpence into 
a safe corner of her shabby little purse, 
and set about getting supper—for the 
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afternoon had flown. She and Kitty 
had wedding cake for dessert, and she 
assented to Kitty’s suggestion that 
they should sleep with some under 
their pillows. It was unreasonable 
of Gertie, after tempting fate in that 
manner, to be vexed at dreaming of 
the wedding and of Robert Norman’s 
face, so downcast as he-said good- 
bye. She threw away her cake next 
morning, resolved to have no more 
of that nonsense. The episode was 
indeed finished, but she was not as 
glad as she might have been, to re- 
member, that after the distant way 
she had parted from him, there was 
no danger of Mr. Norman’s venturing 
to seek her company thereafter. Un- 
fortunately, though she didn’t see him, 
there were circumstances which kept 
the thought of him before her; for 
he had gained prominence in certain 
attempts at improving the city poli- 
tics, and a speech of his at a reform 
club banquet was being vigorously 
discussed in the newspapers. It was, 
perhaps not so much a sign that the 
speech was good, as that times—from 
the journalistic point of view—were 
dull, but Gertrude did not realize that 
fact and assured herself that few men 
were so clever. 

It was three weeks after the wed- 
ding, and Gertrude was hurrying 
across the centre of the city on the 
way home from her last lesson. 
Snow was falling and melting as it 
fell, and the exertion of carrying two 
big rolls of music and of holding 
up her skirts from contact with the 
muddy pavements had added to the 
fatigues engendered by the musical 
vagaries of an unusually stupid pupil. 
She was exasperated at herself for 
stopping at a news-stand because she 
caught a glimpse of Bob Norman’s 
name on a front-column headline, 
but she hadn’t strength of mind just 
then to resist the impulse. Her weak- 
ness was punished, for as she tried 
to find a penny, her chilled fingers 

fumbled the purse, which tipped side- 
ways, allowing a bright bit of silver 
to escape and roll across the pave- 
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ment. Gertrude started after it, with 
a little cry of distress, but someone 
else’started for it too, and in a second 
Mr. Norman came forward, lifting 
his hat, and holding Leilas’s gift in 
his other hand. 

“O! thank you so much,” said Ger- 
trude breathlessly, trying to arrange 
her burdens, “It’s my lucky sixpence. 
I wouldn’t have lost it for anything.” 

“Awfully glad to see you. Never 
thought of meeting you here,” said he, 
his face beaming. 

“T’ve just gotten through my les- 
sons,” said Gertrude—very primly, 
because she felt certain he knew why 
she’d bought that paper. She shook 
hands because he so plainly expected 
it, but when he essayed to talk a lit- 
tle further, and would have com- 
menced by asking news of the bride, 
her embarrassment increased with the 
thought of that wedding-day, and she 
abriiptly cut him short, remarking 
coldly that she must hurry, and, hav- 
ing bowed stiffly, hastened on, 
straight through a mud-puddle which 
completed the ruin of her poor little 
shoes.. She had not gone half a 
block before she asked herself why 
she had done it; he was talking to her 
then of his own accord and she need 
not have been so disagreeable. Well, 
all was certainly over now. He 
would never try. to speak to her 
again, and she was very tired, and 
her feet were wet, and it was absurd 
to pretend to herself that this was 
snow melting on her eyelashes. 

“Miss Wilbur! Miss Gertrude!” 
sounded suddenly behind her and she 
turned, winking away the snow flakes, 
to behold Mr. Norman, flushed from 
fast walking, holding out that lucky 
sixpence in a well-gloved hand. “I 
forgot to give you this after all; it’s 
very stupid in me,” he began, rather 
formally, and then, as she tried to 
shift her music rolls, he took them 
gently from her. 

“Let me carry them for you—I’m 
going this way,” he said in quite 
another tone; for he had seen those 
tell-tale lashes and it occurred to him 
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that she had been abrupt only because 
she was troubled or tired. 


He took possession of her news- 


paper, too, in the most matter-of- 
course way in the world, and pro- 
ceeded to ask her questions about 
the. coin he held. And Gertie, in 
the vigor of her penitence, explained 
in the friendliest manner, and they 
laughed together over the supersti- 
tion. And then they talked and 
laughed about other things. He 
reminded her of the first dance they 
had had and she let him persuade 
her to remember it, and they walked 
away past the place where she should 
have taken the car, before either of 
them noticed. 

He even dared, after a bit, to touch 
on Leila’s prenuptial festivities, and 
to hint that he felt grateful to Mrs. 
Vierling for the frequent aid she had 
lent his wishes, and having received 
this assurance, Gertrude allowed him 
to start what subjects he pleased. 
They walked on and on, as the fairy- 
tales say, and feeling quite as_ the 
fairy-tale prince and princess used, 
until it was needless to take a car 
at all, ‘on discovering which fact 
they wondered greatly over their 
absence of mind. Soon after, 
absorbed in a discussion of mu- 
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sic and of Gertrude’s pupils, they 
strolled some two blocks past her 
home and retraced their steps in 
much confusion. Mr. Norman could 
not possibly accept her invitation to 
enter, but he so far forgot good 
form as to stay some time talking 
on the entrance-steps. Gertrude 
should have been very tired and hun- 
gry, but she wasn’t, when at last he 
said good-bye. Even after that he 
lingered. 

“IT have your luck yet,” he said, 
looking down with a strange shyness 
at the sixpence in his hand, and then, 
with a sudden desperate plunge; 
“Gertrude, won’t you trust your luck 
to me for always? Won’t you—” 

No one has ever learned what else 
he said, though Kitty tried hard to 
make Gertrude tell. 

However, another bride wore that 
sixpence in her shoe a few months 
later, when Mrs. Vierling insisted on 
giving the quiet wedding-breakfast. 
And Gertrude, sad to be recorded, 
was much less magnanimous than 
Leila had been, for she made quite a 
favor—a most reluctantly yielded 
favor—of letting Kitty take posses- 
sion of the sixpence when she took 
off the little white slipper. 

Alice E. Moran. 


MY MOTHER’S SONGS. 


HEN the sun has sunk in splendor behind the western hills, 
And the sleepy chirp of weary birds the shadowy twilight fills 
When brooklets sing their drowsy songs of happy hours gone by, 
And tiny bits of gleaming gold are shimmering in the sky, 
’Tis then old thoughts come trooping back—old dreams of long ago, 
That I had thought forever dead like flowers beneath the snow; 
But sweetest of all thoughts or words that through my memory ring. 
Are the songs that at the twilight hour my mother used to sing. 


Ah, those were days when childhood’s joys and sorrows came and went, 
When looking but on present hours my heart was well content; 

For then the future seemed a land all shadowy and untried, 

And I cared not for its troubles as I leaned at mother’s side; 

To-night I sit and dream and wait, while swift o’er memory’s track, 

Old thoughts and dreams and visions sweet, again come rushing back, 
But sweetest of all thoughts or words that through my memory ring, 
Are the songs that at the twilight hour my mother used to sing. 


Alice Jean Cleator. 














A PLANT OF FAIRY FAVOR. 


“The mistletoe hung in the castle hall.” 


HO does not feel his fancy 

touched by an influence in- 

tangible and sweet as a smile 
or a perfume-breath when a sprig of 
mistletoe salutes his eye amid the 
brave greenery of the Christmas holi- 
day? Honored and dear are all the 
other blithe tokens of Nature’s cheer 
above the snow—the holly, the ivy, 
the laurel, the rosemary, but none 
appeals so irresistibly to the poet 
latent in us all as does the mystic 
mistletoe. In this little plant we are 
heirs of all the ages, too, as in many 
gifts of seemingly more splendid in- 
heritance. The dead and gone past 
speaks to us eloquently through 
many a vanished nation and many a 
mysterious myth while we are look- 
ing at the pale green leaves, specially 
significant to us moderns of play- 
time in the Court of Cupid. 

Those far-off Aryan kinsmen of 
ours, the followers of Zoroaster, gave 
the mistletoe credit for peculiar virtue 
of a sacred and healing character. 
The Romans regarded it with ven- 
eration, consecrating it to Juno, 
though the doves of Venus under the 
auspices of the Cumaean Sibyl led 
7Eneas in its quest. Virgil speaks of 
its “golden leaves” as perhaps he was 
justified in doing since the European 
varieties are yellower than the 
American. In the mythology of 
more than one Aryan nation it is held 
to be the embodiment of lightning, 
evidently because its branch is forked. 
Its Swiss name, “thunder-besom,” 
accounts for the belief that it ‘will 
protect the homestead from elemental 
fire, and it is an old custom in Sweden 
to suspend a branch of the plant in 
farmhouses as Nature’s own approved 
and warranted lightning-rod. The 
early Scandinavians dedicated the 
mistletoe to Freya, their goddess of 
love and beauty, the Venus of the 


North, as also its Ceres and* Prose:- 
pina, 
“Freya, from whom flows every bliss 
The winning smile, the melting kiss.” 


“Balder the Beautiful,” best and fair- 
est of the gods, was killed by an 
arrow fashioned from mistletoe-wood, 
because Freya neglected to obtain 
from this small shrub, growing on an 
oak on the eastern side of Valhalla, 
the oath given by all other plarts that 
they would never harm Balder. To 
all the northern barbarian tribes the 
oak was of special sacredness as under 
the immediate protection of Thor, re- 
minding us of the Roman belief that 
the oak was Jupiter’s own chosen 
forest-emblem and a medium of his 
communication with the mortals. 
Among our German forefathers any 
one might hew down what trees he 
pleased in the common wood, except 
oaks and hazels; “these trees had 
peace” and the hama-dryads took 
ample revenge on any profane 
despoiler. 

Imagination kindles even in this 
age of chilly materialism before the 
picture of old-world gladness among 
primeval Britons, when the mistletoe, 
which the Druids called “all-heal” 
and regarded as the emblem of life- 
giving force, was found growing on 
the oak, their symbol of divine 
strength, for then the little plant was 
looked upon as the embodied soul of 
the oak-tree. When the moon was 
six days old, two white bulls, never 
before yoked, were led to the place; 
the priests, clothed in white, ascended 
the tree and with golden sickles, 
never before used, cut off the mistle- 
toe which was reverently caught on 
white cloth, as it must not touch the 
ground. It was then carried to their 
principal place of religious ceremonies 
and distributed among the congrega- 
tion, or made into potations of which 
each one present took a sip. Who 
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will dare offer “the compliments of 
the season” this year in mistletoe tea? 

The Druid philosophers had a de- 
lightful explanation for the universal 
good influence dispensed by the 
mistletoe. It was their pretty theory 
that the fairies, agents of beneficence, 
sought protection in its dense leafage 
from the wintry blasts. One who 
hung a bunch over his. fire-place 
might be supposed thus to furnish a 
hospice to the little people of the 
wood. The maiden who from the 
hand of the Druid priest received a 
sprig of mistletoe was sure of happy 
matronhood. 

All these heathen associations ex- 
plain its exclusion irom church dec- 
orations, even for weddings, though 
there are Christian additions to its 
folk-lore. In Brittany it is called 
“herbe de la croix” from the legend 
that before the Crucifixion it was a 
fine forest-tree, but degraded to its 
present form for being the “accursed 
tree” from which the Cross was made. 

We are obliged regretfully to admit 
that the mistletoe is a parasite, and 
conjecture intimates that it is a 
honeysuckle gone astray, a specimen 
of degeneration in plant-life. Could 


a flowering vine whose chalice-cup 
was designed for honey-use become 
a thing so ignoble? It still retains 
some relics of self-respect; it has de- 
scended only to the first stage of 
parasitism. It does something for its 
own support; it does grow its own 
leaves,—a shining example to the 
dodder and other far-gone degen- 
erates. 

Some people say they don’t under- 
stand how the custom of kissing 
under the mistletoe originated, but 
then, there are some people who have 
to have everything written out for 
them. What more magical and ex- 
clusive token could young Cupid 
desire than one of his mother’s pet 
plants, which at the same time sug- 
gests to every student of myth and 
folk-lore the soft passing of the swift 
electric thrill, a diffusion of fairy 
favor, and the material alone potent 
for the arrow which: brought down 
even the bright Sun-god. Only 
loyal then to all the fair and fine tra- 
ditions of the elder world is the 
cavalier of to-day who bends towards 
a blushing cheek under the mistletoe, 
saying, “By your leave, fair lady.” 

Elnor Essex. 
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issued by the J. B. Lippincott Co., 

(Philadelphia), may well be considered 
together, inasmuch as each has for its 
theme the tales and legends of a nation. 
The books are “Myths and Legends of 
our Own Land,” in two volumes by 
Charles M. Skinner, and “Historical Tales” 
from the Greek and Roman respectively, 
also in two volumes, by Charles Morris. 
The myths of our own land include tales 
and traditions of the most picturesque 
spots of our country. The Indian war- 
riors, the stern Puritans, the poetic South- 
land—all are subjects of interesting lore, 
while different portions of the country 
from Oregon to Maine are invested with 
a romance and a mysticism that few of 
us have dreamed of. Mr. Skinner’s work 
is a distinct and valuable addition to the 
folk lore of America. 

The Historical Tales from the Greek and 
Roman, strangely enough, are more fa- 
miliar to the general reader. The brave 
deeds of the ancient and mighty peoples 


r \WO sets of especially interesting books 


i, 


who have lived for centuries in history 
and song are chronicled in a graphic man- 
ner. Glimpses of Roman grandeur, Spar- 
tan courage, and Greek nobility are shown, 
and all the heroic, splendid deeds that 
every student loves are recounted in stir- 
ring style. Mr. Morris has studied his 
subject thoroughly and appreciatively. 

Both sets of books are beautifully and 
freely illustrated. 


* * 


Paul Bourget has done nothing finer than 
“A Tragic Idyl.” It is not only the story 
itself, which concerns the love of two men 
for the same woman and is evolved in an 
intensely dramatic fashion, but the psycho- 
logic study of the contrasting characters, 
the analysis of their emotions, the subtle 
delineation of their varied natures, that 
makes the book a great one. The shadow 
of gloom is cast even in the opening chap- 
ters, and the development of the story and 
tragic dénouement are the only natural and 
possible outcome, The book chains the 











interest closely from the beginning—that 
masterly sketch of “le tout Europe”’—until 
the close of the tragic idyl. The transla- 
tion of the story is perfect; indeed, any part 
of the book may be cited as a specimen of 
beautiful and correct English. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
* 
ee 
One of the most fascinating books of its 
kind—and there are many— is “Syria from 
the Saddle,” by Albert Payson Terhune. It 
is utterly unpretentious and written in a re- 
freshingly simple style. The author does 
not follow the beaten paths of travelers in 
the Holy Land, but tells in his own way of 
this ancient country, blending history with 
anecdote and pertinent incident, vividly 
describing places as they are to-day and 
reverently dwelling upon the sacred past. 
The illustrations are numerous and excel- 
lent. “Syria from the Saddle,” is a book 
that will interest and entertain every reader, 
at the same time instilling much valuable 
information of the Holy Land. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston, Mass.) 
e* + 
“Under Two Flags,” that widely popu- 
lar favorite of Ouida, is issued in two 
handsome volumes for the holidays by the 
J. B. Lippincott Co. The revival of this 
splendidly dramatic work will be appre- 
ciated by all lovers of fine fiction. 
o*s 
Lucy C, Lillie has the happy knack of 
knowing just what girls like in a story. 
“Elinor Belden,” her latest book, tells of 
the brave efforts of a girl to recover the 
family fortune, which she accomplishes 
successfully and with that ease natural 
to the heroine of fiction. The reader is 
introduced to a number of pleasant char- 
acters and just enough disagreeable ones 
to make a contrast. “Elinor Belden” may 
be read with pleasure by both young girls 
and old. (Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 
* 
. * 


The J. B. Lippincott Co. issue a beau- 
tiful edition of Ouida’s most pathetic story 
“Two Little Wooden Shoes.” The illus- 
trations by Edmund H. Garrett are dainty 
and appropriate, and the binding is very 
attractive. It is a pleasure to see such a 
dear little old friend in such pretty garb. 
e*s 

It is a decided relief in these days to 
come across a novel whose plot is original 
and whose characters are unhackneyed. 
Such a book is “The Majesty of Man,” 
by “Alien.” It is the story of a struggle 
between a man’s intense spiritual desire for 
rescue or mission work, and his love for 
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the wife from whom he has been separated 
by a misunderstanding. The plot is dra- 
matically but naturally evolved, and the 
psychological study of three diverse char- 
acters—the saint, the wife and the com- 
plex man—is the work of a master hand. 
The descriptive writing is that of an ar- 
tist and poet. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 


York.) 
* 


* * 


“Vawder’s Understudy” is the title of a 
tale of platonic friendship by James Knapp 
Reeve, written in the “smart” style of the 
popular novels of to-day and contain- 
ing a deal of bright dialogue. Some of 
the incidents in the book are quite ori- 
ginal, but the labor question is lugged in 
in the last few chapters ‘in an entirely 
unnecessary manner. The dénouement of 
the story is decidedly dramatic. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


* 
* * 


Laurence Hutton has added Venice to 
his “Literary Landmarks” series. The 
book describes the homes and haunts of 
famous lights in the world’s literature who 
have lived in the picturesque city. All the 
romance and poetry in the subject are 
attractively brought out, and a number 
of illustrations show the most interesting 
spots. (Harper & Bros., New York.) 


* 
* * 


Harold Frederic showed in “The Dam- 
nation of Theron Ware” how deep and 
powerful he could be; in “March Hares” 
he exhibits the other extreme of his style. 
A daintier, more fascinating or piquant 
story was never written. The words 
sparkle with humor and the unusual plot 
enchants with its spicy pleasantry. In 
fact, the book is altogether delightful, 
from its pretty blue cover, ornamented 
with the frisky little animals who lend 
their name to the title, until the final 
sentence. (D. Appleton & Co., New 


York.) . 


* * 


“Addresses—Educational, Political, Sci- 
entific and Religious,” by J. T. Edwards, 
D. D., LL. D., form a collection of in- 
teresting speeches and addresses delivered 
by the author before various educational 
and scientific bodies and on other oc- 
casions. In these days of many books it 
is one worth reading. (Eaton & Mains, 
New York.) 


* * 


“The Old Infant” was a person who 
never went to school until he reached the 
age of sixty. Then he took his place with 
the scholars ofsix and eight, learning 
his p’s and q’s with patient and laborious 
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Taylor. It is not 
particularly new 
—the plot con- 
cerning the fa- 
miliar incidents 
of a lost child of 
wealthy parent- 
age, who is 
adopted by peas- 
ants, and eventu- 
ally through a 
philanthropic 
doctor and min- 
ister finds her 
home again—but 
it is written in 
such a sweet way 
and the pictures 
are so pretty that 
the originality is 
not questioned. 
(Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co., New 
York.) 
* 


* * 


Those who in- 
dulge in the de- 
lightful pastime of painting on 
china will be greatly pleased with 
the new “Manual for China 





xs “Mrs. Bertrand had now become the Painters,” by Mrs. N. Di R. Mon- 


chief object of interest.” 
From “The Violet,” copyeight by Longmans, 


Green & Co 


care. Of course he must fall in love with 
the pretty young school mistress, but she 
is betrothed to another. To satisfy tra- 
dition in a case of this kind, the old man 
dies and leaves her his money. It is cer- 
tainly a unique idea for a story and Will 
Carleton has treated it most sympathet- 
ically. The other selections in the book, 
namely “The Vestal Virgin,” ‘“Lost—Two 
Young Ladies,” “The One-Ring Circus,” 
“The Christmas Car,” “A Business Flirta- 
tion” and “Oldbottle’s Christmas” are not 
so interesting. (Harper & Bros., New 
York.) * 
2 


Julia Magruder’s story “The Violet,” 
is as sweet and dainty as the little flower 
itself. It has a slender plot, but its char- 
acters are well bred and its atmosphere 
delightfully refined. Perhaps Violet is too 
persistent in her determination to be miser- 
able, but it is a pleasing and pretty story 
for all that. The binding is very artistic 
and Gibson has furnished a number of 


characteristic illustrations. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 
«* 


A beautifully pure and simple little story 
for children is “Adolph,” by Fannie J. 


achesi, which is a practical and 
comprehensive treatise on this 
branch of art. The book, being 
the result of many years of obser- 
vation and experience, is a most 
desirable one for the beginner, and even the 
advanced painter will find much useful in- 
formation between its pretty pages. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, Mass.) 
* 
ee 

“A Cycle of Cathay,” by Rev. Dr. W. 
A. P. Martin, is a record of the impor- 
tant movements in Chinese affairs during 
the past sixty years as known to one in 
high official position. The volume em- 
bodies the author’s observations of the 
social and political life of the Chinese, 
and is written in an exceedingly attractive 
manner. Forty-five years of experience as 
a missionary and Chinese official render 
Doctor Martin, not only an interesting 
but a reliable authority on the character- 
istics of a great people with whom we 
are destined to be brought in close com- 
mercial relations. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York.) 

* 
* * : 

“The Scenery of Switzerland” as de- 
scribed by Sir John Lubbock, is not a 
florid account of that land’s picturesque 
beauties, as might be imagined, but a sci- 
entific and geological treatise of the causes 
of its many marvellous formations. He 


















has given especial study to the phenomena 
of Switzerland’s glaciers, mountains, rivers 
and geologic strata, and all students in 
this line will do well to possess themselves 
of the valuable information contained in 
the book. There are a number of ex- 
cellent illustrations and maps. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) 
* 

Joseph Parker introduces the reader to 
a few new and unique characters in his 
little book “Tyne Folk” (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York). They are plain, 
homely people and the book is racy of 
the soil from which they sprung. While 
those familiar with the country will doubt- 
less appreciate the sketches more than the 
uninitiated, the incidents have a humor, a 
pathos and a simplicity, the humanity of 
which is world wide. 

* 
ee 

A number of articles and _ stories, 
sketches by Archibald Forbes, LL.D., are 
collected in one volume entitled “Camps, 
Quarters and Casual Places,” published 
by the Macmillan Co. All are well writ- 
ten and entertaining, and the military 
spirit which makes the stories so stirring, 
is admirably sustained. 

* 
— * 

A tame tale of English country life is 
“Philippa,” by Mrs. Molesworth. The, 
plot is made up of incidents resulting from 
the heroine’s masquerade as her sister’s 
maid, which prank places her in many 
embarrassing positions. No humor or 
romance is extracted from these compli- 
cations, however, and for that reason the 
book is colorless and lacks deep interest. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


* 
* * 


“The Story of a Piece of Coal” by 
Edward A. Martin, and “The Story of 
Electricity,” by John Monro, are the 
‘latest volumes in Appleton’s “Library of 
Useful Stories.” Each book is admir- 
ably written and fully illustrated, making 
a valuable addition to this entertaining and 
instructive series. 


* * 


“The Rosebud Club” is a pretty and 
attractive little book for young girls by 
Grace Le Baron Upham, whose “Hazel- 
wood” stories are so well known among 
this class of readers. It will make good, 
pure food for girlish minds. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, Mass.) 
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W. R. Jenkins issues two very useful 
little books for French students, entitled 
respectively “Premieres Lectures’ and an 
“Elementary French Grammar.” The ex- 
ercises contained in each are excellently 
arranged, and cannot fail to benefit and 
advance whoever studies them. The 
“Premieres Lectures” are especially good, 
for instead of being about “the pink hat 
of my white brother” or “the soft chair 
of my good grandmother,” they are in- 
structive and sensible little paragraphs 
about the history of the United States and 
the provinces of France. 
* 
ar 

“Witch Winnie in Holland,” is the latest 
volume in Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney’s 
popular series. Quite a good deal of 
Dutch history is interwoven with the 
narrative, which in itself is sufficiently in- 
teresting to chain attention. Many char- 
acters made familiar by the preceding 
“Winnie” books are introduced. The 
illustrations are reproductions of famous 
Dutch and Flemish paintings. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York.) 

* 
+ 

“The Golden Rock” is the title of a 
wild tale of adventure among the Indians 
by Lieut. R. H. Jayne. Nearly every 
page contains a sensation warranted to 
raise the hair and curdle the blood. Of 
course the hero escapes uninjured. The 
book is especially calculated to please the 
taste of young boys. (International Book 
Co., New York.) 


* * 


“With My Neighbors” is a collection of 
miniature essays on the commonest 
themes in life, yet full of helpful hints and 
inherent with ‘the sweetness that character- 
izes Margaret E. Sangster’s writings. 
While universal in their scope, they ap- 


peal particularly to women, or, as the 
author says, to “fireside audiences.” 
(Harper & Bros., New York.) 

e*s 


is the. title of a 
in which are collected the 
dainty and fragrant poems of Arthur 
Grissom. Coquettish, fanciful, breathing 
love and merriment are these charming 
verses, neatly turned and rhythmically 
correct, and not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with the trash that passes 
muster as “poetry” in these degenerate 
days. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). 


“Beaux and Belles” 
little book 
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THE special and beautiful cover for the 
Christmas issue of the PETERSON was de- 
signed by Mr. C. Dan Helm, who will also 
draw a special and appropriate cover for 
the January nurnber. The January issue 
will be an indication of what may be ex- 
pected from the PETERSON throughout the 
coming year. It is our ambition and pur- 
pose to have each succeeding issue of the 
magazine better than its predecessor. 


One of the features of the January num- 
ber will be an article on the new Congres- 
sional Library at Washington. This 
magnificent building, of which every 
American may well be proud, will be when 
completed the handsomest structure of its 
kind in the world, and one of the finest, if 
not the very finest building in America. 
Its construction, architecture, history and 
purpose will be fully d:scribed, and all its 
artistic beauties will be strikingly por- 
trayed by handsome illustrations. The 
decorations of the library are wholly 
American and have been dore by such 
artists as Edwin H. Blashfield, Frederic 
MacMonies, Daniel C. French, Augustus 
St. Gaudens and numerous others. Pho- 
tographs and drawings of the most beauti- 
ful decorations have been secured for the 
illustrations to this article. 


Our new series “Pioneers in American 
Literature” has met with much favor. The 
first in the series, November issue, was 
Washington Irving; the second, in the 


current number, is James Fenimore 
Cooper; the third, to appear in the January 
issue, will be Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


THE cover of the October issue of the 
PETERSON was designed by Mr. A. T. 
Saunders, whose name was inadvertently 
omitted from the design. Mr. Saunders 
also designed the cover of our November 
number. 


SUBSCRIBERS are urged to send in their 
renewals promptly, and in the case of 
change of address to give both old and new 
address. If your subscription expires with 
this issue and you wish to renew, let us 
hear from you at once, as it will be a 
convenience to our office and will also 
enable us to continue mailing your maga- 
zine without interruption and delay. 


SUBSCRIBERS are requested in making re- 
mittance to send Express or Postal Money 
Orders, or New York, Boston or Philadel- 
phia draft. We cannot assume responsi- 
bility for currency sent through the mail, 
unless letters are registered, and stamps 
are often in bad condition when they reach 
this office. 


The Second Summer, 


many mothers believe, is the most pre- 
carious in a child’s life; generally it may be 
true, but you will find that mothers and 
physicians familiar with the value of the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
do not so regard it. 











